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A New Tune in Diplomacy 


O the press, Secretary of State Kellogg gave 

an interview, regarding Mexican affairs, 

that may be fairly described as “open 

scolding openly delivered.” To this pass has 

degenerated the naive but lofty ideal of candid 

diplomacy embodied in the phrase, “Open cove- 
nants openly arrived at.” 

Why the Secretary chose the unconventional 
method of press publication as a channel of solemn 
warning to a sovereign state remains something of a 
mystery. But whatever his motive, we think his 
method faulty. If the situation is serious enough to 
justify the abandoning of regular diplomatic chan- 
nels, then it ‘is serious enough to present to the 
public in a dignified, documented statement. Some 
truths are better left unsaid unless documents 
accompany accusations. 

In this newspaper exchange of incivilities, the 
American. press, with a few notable exceptions, 
placed the onus of bad feeling upon Calles, whereas 
it seems to us to rest more truly upon Kellogg. He 
chose the floor and called the tune. The best con- 
ceivable policy toward Mexico — and we think that 


of the present Administration has been admirable in 
conception and execution up to this point — cannot 
fail to suffer through such ineptitude as that into 
which Secretary Kellogg slipped when he talked to 
Calles through the press instead of through his 


accredited representatives. 


RESIDENT CALLES of Mexico showed a 

‘proper spirit in answering Secretary Kellogg’s 
note so tartly. We like to see an executive who 
stands up for his country’s rights and dignity, who 
resents what he considers insulting, and says so. 
Our interference with, or criticism of, Mexican 
internal affairs is doubtless galling to a high- 
spirited Mexican official. Doubtless, too, his sharp 
answer to our big brother attitude will be im- 
mensely popular south of the Rio Grande and will 
flatter the self-esteem of the voters, Mex. But 
whatever the domestic political advantage ob- 
tained or the grandeur of his gesture, we doubt if 
President Calles’ reply indicates a very lofty or even 
an intelligent statesmanship. 

Every h6nest and clear-thinking Mexican knows 
the miserable anarchy and despotism alternating in 
the United States of Mexico; the uncertainty, the 
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fear, the distrust poisoning the life of that great 
country which, but for the greed and incapacity of 
its ruling classes, should be one of the happiest 
regions in the world. Mexicans know the facts, and 
they know, too, that the outside world knows the 
facts. It is idle to babble of insults and sovereignty 
in a country where the writ of authority runs no 
farther than the range of the local dictator’s rifle. 
It is rather absurd to pound one’s chest and 
strut and prate about honor when, for ten years, the 
condition of life in Mexico has been a stench in the 
nostrils of civilized peoples. 

President Calles would do better to make fewer 
gestures and to realize more deeply the responsibili- 
ties of government in this day and generation. Holy 
and humble men of heart are needed in Mexico, men 
who seek office and power, not for what there is in it 
for them, but for the opportunity to serve their 
country. Until such men emerge, until the “patri- 
otism” of Mexican politicians becomes less pyro- 
technic and more genuine, we shall have small cause 
for optimism over that country’s future. 

Only very strange thinkers can believe that this 
country covets Mexican territory. We have declined 
too many chances to take it to justify any such 
belief. But in our tactless, blundering way we cannot 
help telling the near or de facto presidents who 
misgovern that unhappy country that a little more 
law and order and a little less killing and confiscation 
would be appreciated by Americans in and out of 
Mexico and by the Government whose duty it is to 
protect them. 


Geneva Gestures 


A eyewash, the discussions at Geneva concerning 
the impropriety of poison gas as a weapon in 
war may have served some purpose. The intention 
of the Committee of the Conference on the Control 
of Traffic in Arms at Geneva has been, according to 
the whispering insiders, to regulate the transporta- 
tion and sale of the instruments of chemical warfare 
so as to make it extremely difficult for backward 
nations and tribes, racial minorities, Riffians, 
Chinese insurgents, Indian agitators, and the like to 
secure them. At present they constitute an offensive 
weapon practically monopolized by the “civilized” 
powers — a condition which enables the civilized 
powers to look on campaigns against savages with a 
certain complacency. 

Our Mr. Burton, however, in his telegram of 
June 8 to the State Department, refers to. “‘a very 
definite step toward the universal prohibition of gas 
warfare.” This is a very different thing from regulat- 
ing the traffic and sale of the matériel of gas warfare. 
Perhaps the monopolization of such matériel is to be 
hidden behind pink clouds of eyewash about “uni- 
versal prohibition.” Perhaps Mr. Burton and his 
fellows think that gas warfare should be abandoned. 


In the latter case, we do not follow them. Gas 
warfare, judged by the experience of the Great War, 
was infinitely more humane than _ high-explosive 
warfare; it was, or could be, equally effective, ac- 
cording to Dr. J. B. S. Haldane’s “Callinicus,” an 
authoritative discussion of this point. In agitating 
for its prohibition, the Burton school seems to be 
engaged in one of the most useless of human occupa- 
tions: that of prohibiting the use of something which 
everybody knows will be used when the emergency 
arises. But by all means let us go on with the great 
and holy work of keeping chemical warfare out of 
the war equipment of the yellow, the brown, the 
black, and the red. Thus, we can be free to carry on 
our mission of staggering along under our white 
man’s burden of the yellow man’s and the brown 
and the black and the red man’s oil wells, industries, 
and railroads. 


A Miner Lifts Up His Eyes 


HE Guggenheims have a talent for giving 

wisely. Recently, in these columns, we com- 
mented on the intelligence and discrimination of the 
conditions governing their endowment of traveling 
fellowships. In the present instance, Mr. Daniel 
Guggenheim, by endowing a school of aéronautics, 
has demonstrated the same qualities of vision and 
discretion. 

Research work in the realm of aéronautics is 
obviously of the greatest importance in the develop- 
ment of air traffic. Yet, the private corporations en- 
gaged in manufacturing ’planes have not the capital 
necessary for elaborate experimentation and re- 
search, and the Government Air Services are handi- 
capped by red tape, capricious appropriations, and 
the deadening influence of bureaucracy. A research 
school in aéronautics as a part of the engineering 
department of a modern university, adequately en- 
dowed and equipped, offers an ideal opportunity for 
just the kind of work which is essential for real prog- 
ress in making the skies safe for democracy. For 
years Mr. Guggenheim’s family have confined their 
explorations to the curious treasures beneath the 
surface of the earth. Now it would seem that one of 
them has lifted up his eyes to the heavens, and 
would exchange the wisdom of the mole for the 
power of the eagle. 


On the Trail of a Formula 
ing: CELLOR LUTHER of Germany, writing 


in Foreign Affairs, pictures the revival of 
Europe as waiting upon a new political formula. 
Quite truly, he says that disarmament is not enough 
of itself to insure peace. Ways and means of working 
together must be found. A continent of debtor 
countries, where good will waits upon the perform- 
ance of contracts, cannot long have peace unless its 
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political divisions keep faith with one another. 
Therefore, peace waits upon solvency. No formula 
will help Europe that is not based primarily upon 
the economic map. 

Neglect of the economic map of Europe at the 
peace conference is one of the continent’s chief 
difficulties at present. Enough time has elapsed to 
demonstrate that making two sovereignties rule 
where one ruled before is no panacea for political ills. 


~Men must live in order to vote. Vesting coal fields 


in populations lacking both capital and technique 
for their efficient exploitation reduces the wealth of 
the world; so, likewise, does splitting up a self-sus- 
taining free-trade area into mutually jealous states 
based on race, regardless of credit, transportation, 
and natural resources. None of the Succession States 
of Austria-Hungary can remain isolated, yet their 
animosities bolster tariff walls high enough to 
interfere sadly with wealth creation and the distri- 
bution of creature comforts. 

Europe is a cluttered continent deeply in debt. 
In the days of her prosperity she could afford war, 
particularism, tariff walls, and various feudal 
vestiges. Now, in order to pay her bills, Europe 
must retrench by eliminating luxuries and by 
organizing production on a broader basis than ever 
before. Eventually, this pressure — and it must be 
remembered that Europe, as a whole, has not been 
under such pressure from without since the early 
Middle Ages — may result in something that may 
be called roughly the United States of Europe. And 
in our day, it is likely to result in a customs union 
through which tariff walls may be reduced to a point 
where man power and natural resources can be 
brought together in fruitful union. 

This, of course, will not happen all at once. It 
took the Germans forty years, after Waterloo, to 
bring their local governments into the Zolloerein 
(Customs Union); Hamburg, indeed, did not enter 
until 1883. But during all that time there was 
progress toward economic unity. It is true that no 
serious language barrier interfered with amalgama- 
tion of Germany for business purposes; on the score 
of language, alone, anything like a European 
Zollverein would recede into infinity, but for the 
fact that the Europe of today is under such terrific 
economic pressure. Nations, like men, yield their 
prides most quickly to necessity. Already, there are 
signs that the statesmen of Europe recognize the 
need for lower tariffs; a little later they will see 
that a customs union is, as the doctors say, the 
indicated treatment for the most pressing of 
Europe’s ills. 

Here, then, is a practical formula for Europe — 
tariff revision downward. We realize that it is not a 
complete formula, but it is a beginning. As soon as 
Europeans comprehend Europe as an economic 
whole, they may be expected to forget in some de- 
gree their fierce nationalisms. That evolution will be 


hastened, of course, by the League of Nations, the 
World Court, and every other agency of inter- 
national peace and codperation. Europe needs not 
only efficient production and untrammeled trade, 
but also a new point of view. We believe, however, 
that this new point of view cannot be imposed 
didactically under the impact of some mighty 
phrase, but that, instead, it will grow out of the 
necessities of the case. Europeans must live, and 
European states must pay — these urgencies will 
prepare the inhabitants of Europe to accept 
compromises hitherto impossible. 


The Bunk of Bunker Hill 
BRITISHER, writing in the Boston Herald, 


wonders why Americans celebrate so lustily the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. With so many Revolutionary 
victories in the record, why glorify a defeat? This 
critic has the facts on his side, for the British troops 
eventually, after heavy losses, did march up one side 
of Breed’s Hill while the Colonials departed down 
the other. As for Bunker Hill, it merely stole the 
thunder of its lowlier neighbor. Since taking a forti- 
fied position by frontal attack constitutes a military 
victory, the British were victorious at Bunker Hill. 

But it was, after all, a Pyrrhic victory. The British 
gained the hill, but with losses so heavy that their 
morale suffered, and the defenders, when they 
caught their breath, realized that disciplined troops 
were not as effective against sharpshooters behind 
breastworks as the Colonial leaders had expected. 
The British believed and the Colonials feared that 
the victory would be far less expensive than it was. 
In that sense, Bunker Hill proved to be a moral vic- 
tory for the Revolution, and, as such, it gets more 
applause from posterity than Saratoga or Trenton, 
which were clean-cut, decisive successes. 

However, in the century and a half since the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, the experience of June 17, 
1775, has cost the republic dear. There at the birth 
of American military history events conspired to 
create the myth that raw levies of sharpshooting 
frontiersmen behind inadequate fortifications could 
hold their own against trained troops. They did not 
hold their own, but they did enough damage to create 
the semblance of success. Hence, arose the popular 
error that the American in arms is a superman, a 
belief that has had its share of responsibility for 
leaving the nation unprepared at the outset of every 
war in its history. Billions of money and thousands 
of lives have been sacrificed, through unprepared- 
ness, to the spirit of Bunker Hill. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has no patience with the 
Hurrah School of Strategy. Preparedness Day, with 
its marching and countermarching, leaves us cold. 
Parading has as little to do with sound national de- 
fense as orations have to do with military staff work. 


- But we do believe that armament and organization 
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should match the needs of policy. For a nation to 
have a militant policy and a weak military organiza- 
tion is folly. Of the two choices, we prefer a pacific 
policy and a skeleton army and navy; but we recog- 
nize that the key to the combination is policy and 
not armaments. For this reason, THE INDEPENDENT 
favors, rather than imperialism, those international 
adjustments which make for peace, not only here 
and now, but in the dim, unfolded future. And the 
Bunker Hill idea that, “By jingo, we can lick all 
creation”’ is certainly more of a menace to peace than 
is sober preparation for the responsibilities involved 
in a modest, decent foreign policy. 


The Indian Wheel Turns Again 


FTER Mahatma Gandhi retired from politics to 
devote all his energies to the moral educa- 
tion of his people, C. R. Das became the leading 
political figure in India. This shift followed the dem- 
onstration that noncdoperation and nonresistance, 
taken together, were too much even for the pacifism 
of the Hindu. To do penance for the rioting of his 
followers, Gandhi undertook his famous fast; but at 
his conclusion there were still enough roughneck 
home rulers in India to discourage their leader. So 
Gandhi quit politics, but it is said that his moral 
influence, propagated through the press, grows. 

A little violence now and then, in a worthy cause 
like that of independence, did not equally alarm Das 
who had been a prosperous Bengal attorney. He 
found it quite possible to push his noncoéperation 
program even though some of his followers broke 
out of bounds occasionally. A more worldly type 
than Gandhi, nevertheless Das gave away his 
fortune at the outset of his political career to 
found a college for women. There is a religious 
fervor in Indian politics unapproached in Western 
countries. 

Now Das is dead and Indian politics may again 
be plunged into turmoil. Notwithstanding the 
energy with which he had sought the ousting of the 
British, Das had been growing conservative of late. 
London pinned great hopes on a conference which 
he was to have held there soon with the imperial 
leaders. It was believed that out of this conference 
would come an adjustment under which the limited 
home rule, at present in effect, would have at least a 
decent trial. 

That the Montague-Chelmsford plan has never 
had a fair test goes without saying. Perhaps it can 
never have a fair test. Perhaps in India as in Ireland, 
Great Britain waited too long before making conces- 
sions to nationalism. 

Current Chinese disorders, aimed as they are 
directly at the British, are almost sure to rouse 
troublesome Indian reflexes. Though the tense situa- 
tion created by war excitement and post-war demon- 
strations has been eased a good deal of late, there is 


no denying that the British in India carry on atop a 
powder barrel. 

In some degree, that has been the case ever since 
the British went to India. The wonders they have 
accomplished there are all the more remarkable on 
that account. India’s recent progress in industry, in 
the development of public works, the fight against 
famine, and the diffusion of prosperity and educa- 
tion is simply astounding. But the price of progress, 
there as elsewhere, is unrest. Consequently, the 


passing of C. R. Das may well be a turning point in. 


Indian affairs. The movement for complete home 
rule is too firmly rooted and too well organized to 
break down simply because it has lost its chief; but 
much depends upon whether a conservative or 
radical arises to don the stricken leader’s mantle. 


The Dignity of Immorality 


HEN is a crime not immoral? Judge Mitchell 

May of Brooklyn, a Supreme Court justice 
of the State of New York, recently ruled in a divorce 
proceeding that bootlegging did not constitute im- 
morality in a husband. Said the court: 


The law makes the sale of liquor illegal, but the 
sale of liquor is not wrongful or immoral. 


Later, the justice amplified his statement informally 


in chambers: 


I was merely considering abstractly the question 
of bootlegging as it applies to the sale of liquor. Of 
course one may consider the doing of anything illegal 
as immoral, but what is legal in many countries can- 
not be considered of itself as immoral. In such a 
light I certainly do not regard the sale of liquor as 
wrongful or immoral. 


Solomon never drew a neater line ’twixt truth and 
error. Modern existence is crammed full of prohibi- 
tions in which the question of morality does not ap- 
pear. It is illegal in many States, but obviously not 
immoral anywhere, to spit.on the sidewalk, walk 
on a public grassplot, or park your car in defiance 
of police regulations, or feed the monkeys and 
bears in the zoo. 

There is no such thing as new morality because 
morals are a slow growth; but between old law and 
morality exists a deep, true affinity. It is immoral as 
well as illegal to murder, steal, cheat, and commit 
adultery. But new law must fight its way into the 
moral code. In due time, if it wins and holds mass 
approval long enough to become embedded in the 
conscience of society, a legal innovation may gain the 
iron strength of moral judgment. Bootlegging may 
be immoral in Kansas by 1950 a.p., in Brooklyn by 
2950 A.D., in Kentucky by 3950 4.D., and in Man- 
hattan by 8950 a.p. We do not expect, however, 
that exceeding the speed limit will ever attain the 
dignity of immorality in America. 
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Writing “Nationalism” Above the Open Door 


far deeper emotions agitate the breasts of the 

leaders than the petty ambitions of rival, 
factional generals which fomented last summer’s 
cival war. Goaded by the prick of consistent prop- 
aganda, China is feeling the growth of national 
consciousness. The present strikes, riots, and minia- 
ture civil war are but the first manifestations of a 
spirit which seeks to unify all the disordered prov- 
inces of the land under a central government 
expressive of the ideals of nationalism. 

Conditions in the Japanese-owned cotton mills of 
Shanghai, where a strike, soon joined by students 
in both Shanghai and Canton, originated, were 
simply an excuse to set off the smoldering resent- 
ment of the Chinese against foreign domination. 
Great Britain has borne the major force of the blow 
because her material stake in the country, being 
greater than that of any other power, is most easily 
susceptible of attack. But other powers have felt the 
hatred of Young China in arms, and France, in 
particular, is reaping the crop sowed by her refusal 
to ratify the Nine-Power Treaty of the Washington 
Conference in 1921-2. Three years ago, China was 
willing to wait. The powers in Washington, even 
though the Treaty was left unsigned, accepted a 
resolution to send a tariff commission to the Far 
East whose object was to survey conditions and 
work out a plan to abolish the present great sore 
spot in the side of China so far as her attitude 
toward foreigners is concerned — extraterritoriality. 


Gee CHINA is in arms again; this time, 


| ee re se sagne c is the legal anomaly 
whereby foreign nationals living in China are 
immune from the laws of the country, but receive 
trial for crimes in courts of their own establishment. 
Since the establishment of the Chinese Republic 
in 1912 and the flaming forth of national con- 
sciousness in Young China, leaders have continually 
sought to abolish extraterritoriality. The Washing- 
ton Conference offered an opportunity. The com- 
mission, duly authorized by the Conference, still 
occupies a nebulous place in the minds of European 
politicians. Our own Government has exerted every 
effort to carry out its promise to China, but one 
delay after another has kept Europe from appointing 
members to the investigating body. 

Continued procrastination by the so-called great 
powers has gradually awakened the suspicions among 
the Chinese that the 1922 resolution was little more 
than an empty gesture. Now the delay has been 
turned to their own ends until the propaganda 
which it furnished has aggravated the situation al- 
most beyond bounds. The present demonstrations 
against foreigners are but the logical result of what 


ea 


to China appears a side-stepping, if not an actual 
revocation, of promises. 

Still, it is a mistake to see in those disturbances 
nothing but the final outburst of a people goaded 
beyond endurance. Since the condition of foreigners 
in China is one aggravating to the political, rather 
than the popular, mind and reaches the former only 
through the harangues and propaganda of the latter, 
it is obvious that the radical party is following a 
clearly defined program which looks toward the 
liberation of China from foreign domination and a 
gathering together of forces under a single national 
standard expressing the aspirations of a//, rather 
than of a small faction, of the Chinese people. 
Leadership is said to be in the hands of men edu- 
cated abroad, intimately familiar with foreign 
affairs, international law, and treaty rights. 


HE part which Moscow is playing in the move- 

ment seems doubtful at present. That the Soviet 
Government is egging on a turmoil, and yet may be 
taking no part in the actual offensive, is suggested 
by Trotski’s smug statement: “What is the use of 
sending to the East and to the West secret agents 
with Moscow gold in one pocket and poison and 
dynamite in the other, when such agents cannot 
accomplish a thousandth part of the revolutionary 
educational work done by foreign capitalists and by 
the foreign press in China?”’ It is still too early to 
brand the Bolsheviki as definitely hand in glove with 
the radicals in the Far East, and, in fact, it seems 
that the Chinese themselves have a sufficient quarrel 
with the foreigners from their own point of view 
without drawing communism and revolution into 
the scales against capital. 

This Government’s position, as expressed by a 
cablegram from Senator Borah, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, will be 
strictly in accord with the policy followed since the 
Washington Conference of gradually withdrawing 
extraterritorial rights. Obviously, such a retreat 
cannot be made until the establishment of stable 
government in China assures safety and fair treat- 
ment to foreign nationals in native courts. But a 
survey of conditions, with a conference looking 
toward some arrangement which would make such 
a position tenable, was the purpose of the 1922 
commission. Continued procrastination will serve 
only to drive the national aspirations of China 
toward further evidences of determination. Nation- 
alism is written above the Open Door in letters 
which cannot be ignored. The policy is our policy 
and indicates the present leaning of world policy as 
well. Great powers will do well to realize that 
foreign domination of China is drawing to a close. 
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Big Business Conquers Main Street 


Progressivism Muffled by the Small Investor’s Growing Stake in Prosperity. Awa on 
the Swell, Coolidge Rides Supreme 


By Frank R. Kent 


HE completeness With = = :=e:99—= 
which anything re- | tye 
motely resembling pro- Ap oe 


gressive political thought has 
disappeared in this country is a 
singular and striking thing. 
Literally, the liberal vote has 
vanished and the radical leaders 
who used to be found in every 
State have faded from the polit- 
ical picture. The extraordinary 
extent to which conservatism 
has laid hold of the nation, and 
the degree to which the people 
have given over to political 
inertia, cannot, I think, be fully 
grasped except by first-hand 
contact and conversation with 
men in every section. It takes 
that to appreciate the amazing 
flatness of the country, the ab- 
solute absence of all political 


plete hopelessness of arousing «Baltimore Sun.” 
the people on any political issue 
or public question. 

Actually, the complete absence of sensation is in 
itself significant. Not even in Kansas is there a sign 
of political thought or feeling, and when these things 
are not to be found in Kansas, they are not to be 
found anywhere. In Kansas, where the fires of 
radicalism have flamed incessantly and the people 
seemingly lived in a condition of permanent political 
fermentation, out of which has come much of the 
bizarre legislation and governmental experiment of 
the past generation, for the first time since the 
Civil War there is a dead calm, undisturbed by the 
faintest political breeze. Kansas neither bleeds nor 
cries. Recently, the Kansas Legislature adjourned 
after a placid session in which not a single freak 
measure became a law, in which the silly bills of the 
Klan were easily scotched, and the only burning 
desire evinced by the members was to adjourn and 
go home. An extraordinary condition of affairs in 
any State, but particularly in Kansas where the 
people have always vibrated with reformatory zeal, 
hatred of capital, disgust with standpat methods, 
and distrust of political machines; where support 
has been given every progressive movement in 
fifty years, and more than their fair share initiated. 


Observant men, well qualified to speak, agree that — 





the condition is unprecedented. 
William Allen White, sage, phi- 
losopher, sound liberal thinker 
and writer, says that not in his 
forty years of Kansas journal- 
ism has the political interest of 
the people been at so low an ebb 
or the State so wholly free from 
political thought. And Kansas, 
in this case, is the prototype of 
the nation. There are no cry- 
ing needs. There does not exist 
in the United States, today, a 
single issue or interest capable 
at this time of causing a sufhi- 
cient popular stir to justify 
labeling it “public sentiment,” 
and that includes foreign debts 
and the World Court. Feeling 
about either of these is much 
too lukewarm to be described 


eae explant 
_ appeared i ‘Ys 

thought or reasoning, the com former Washington correspondent for the 
His article tells what 
Main Street is failing to think about 


Political leaders in some of 
the States, with whom I have 
recently talked, are disposed 
to explain conditions by the 
adjournment of Congress and the absence of a cam- 
paign. Others of a more thoughtful nature analyze 
more deeply and know better. They see in the situa- 
tion certain basic facts which force the conviction 
that this “conservative cycle”’ is likely to last for a 
decade or more. Their belief is that the political 
consciousness of the people has been so drugged by 
prosperity and doped with propaganda that it will 
be a long and painful process to reawaken it. 


N the last campaign, the appeals of a high-minded 
liberal like Davis and a more immoderate radical 
like La Follette failed with almost equal complete- 
ness. They both fell as flat as the well-known 
flounder, and the country with impressive unanim- 
ity turned to a drab and colorless little man who, 
it felt in its bones, could be trusted not to do any- 
thing. That is an old story now, and the political 
analysts have long ago presented their more or less 
sound and generally elaborate reasons for the result. 
It does seem to me, however, that the basic cause 
has been singularly overlooked. It explains, alike, 
the last election and the people’s present condition. 
Like all basic reasons, it is simple; the millions 
of common, ordinary, everyday people scattered 
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about in these great industrial States of the East 
and Middle West, where a large block of the elec- 
toral votes is found, were in a constant state of high 
hostility, ten years ago, to what is known as “big 
business.” They had been taught to hate the “soul- 
less corporations” and emitted deep growls of discon- 
tent at the demagogic mention of a trust, a railroad, 
er a monopoly. They no longer feel that way. 


N the contrary, the popular prejudice, so often 
and fruitfully stirred against big business, 
has not only practically disappeared, but there has 
risen in its place a distinctly favorable sentiment. 
The same “yellow” editors who, ten years ago, 
foamed to tear them to pieces now 
daily annoint and praise the fre- 
quent merging of two or more 
great concerns into one, pointing 
out that the sound economic tend- 
ency of the age is toward even 
greater industrial combinations 
than any we yet have. 

The country, as a whole, con- 
tentedly contemplates the second 
richest man in the world at the 
head of the Treasury Department; 
a partner of J. P. Morgan an inti- 
mate friend of the President with 
the run of the White House; a 
Wall Street editor named as a 
member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and it even 
sympathized with the Presidential 
effort to place at the head of the 
Department of Justice a framer 
of trusts, himself charged with 
violating the Sherman Act against monopolies. 

Ten years-ago, any single item in that list would 
have thrown the population, particularly in the 
small towns, into a high fever and caused news- 
papers all over the country to burst out in big type. 

This change is analyzed best for you in the small 
cities, where they know more about their neighbor’s 
business affairs than in the big towns. It is pointed 
out that we have become a nation of stockholders 
and bond owners; that in the last ten years the 
number of small individual investors has multiplied 
so enormously that certainly the big majority of the 
voting population all over the country is now in that 
class. In the last ten years, the individual business 
firms have changed into stock corporations. Huge 
issues of stocks and bonds have been put out in that 
period by the railroads, the great industrial corpora- 
tions, the oil companies, and manufacturing con- 
cerns, generally. 

In a period of unprecedented prosperity, the 
country has been literally drenched with these 
issues, bond and stock salesmen have multiplied 
like flies, and the great American people have 


(Keystone) 





The idea the Republican party sold 


absorbed them and howled for more. During this 
period, too, was inaugurated the business policy, 
now in effect in little as well as big cities, of inducing 
employees to invest in the stock of the concern 
giving them employment. 

The result has been astounding. You do not ap- 
preciate it fully until you see what it has done in 
the little towns in the way of muffling so-called 
“progressive” ideas and subduing the “desire for 
change.” No conceivable thing could have done 
nearly as much toward making this a tightly con- 
servative country as the widespread stock distribu- 
tion that has occurred in recent years. It means that 
the Standard Oil Company no longer seems to the 
public mind merely Rockefeller, 
the steel companies are no longer 
only Gary and Schwab, the New 
York Central Railroad is not now 
just the Vanderbilts. . 

The curse has been taken off ie 
corporations. The whole public at- 
titude toward them has changed. 
All over the country the stocks 
and bonds, in single shares and 
single bonds, of these great con- 
cerns are held by little people who 
ten years ago held nothing. 


live, and when the millions who 
have a share in something are now 
reckoned, it does not take much 
imagination to appreciate that 
stock ownership, even of a single 
share, has a considerable effect 
upon the political views of the 
_ stockholder. 

For one thing, it takes out of him all belligerency 
toward big business. Now he is for anything that 
will increase the value of his little share of stock 
in the steel company or augment the worth of that 
bond he has hidden away. He is correspondingly 
against anything or anybody or any party that he 
is told may diminish its value. 


E wants to take no chances. It isn’t action in 

the Government he wants now; it is inaction. 

He does not want the big corporations prodded or 
prosecuted; he wants them let alone and allowed to 
make a lot of money because he may get a little of 
it. New programs do not interest him at all. Later 
they may, but not now. His chief concern is safety. 
That is why, last year, there was no greater 
resentment or excitement over the oil exposures at 
Washington, no burning public desire to punish 
Fall and the party responsible for him. Stockholders 
and bondholders all over the country were dis- 
turbed only because they feared business might be 
disturbed. That is why the great bulk of those who 
owned a share of stock (Continued opp. page 736) 
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It is a stock era in which we. 
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Sikak 





By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


HAT’S his name in Cree, the language of 
those wood Indians who know more about 
the wild folk than anyone else. He is also the 
last one of the seven sleepers to go to bed in winter 
and the first to get up in the spring. Long after the 
black bear has holed up in some jug-shaped hollow; 
after the bat has hung himself upside down to sleep 
until spring; when the raccoon is fast asleep in his 


‘tree top, and the woodchuck and the chipmunk are 


slumbering underground; 
even after the jumping 
mouse has curled up in a 
round ball, wrapped with 
his long silky tail well 
below the frost line, the 
tracks of the seventh 
sleeper can still be seen 
in the early snow. They 
are zigzag and near to- 
gether with the furrow of 
his dragging feet between 
each print, for Sikak, the 


skunk, never hastens. asinin 
Pee ae 








climb like the marten, nor run like the fisher. He 
has neither the strength of the wolverene nor the 
fierceness of the weasel. Yet he has outlived all 
these members of his family by developing a little 
specialty of his own which bids fair to save him 
from the attacks of civilization for many years to 
come. He discovered the gas attack a million years 
before the Boche. His weapon is a movable duct 
through which he can throw a stream of liquid 
musk with a deadly 
accuracy from five to 
ten feet. It is phosphor- 
escent by night, and 
has not only a devastat- 
ing odor which nauseates 
humans, but produces a 
heavy gas which, - like 
mustard or ammonia gas, 
will choke and strangle 
any animal breathing its 
full force. 

It may cause blind- 
ness, convulsions, and 
such constriction and 


a 








His motto is “‘Don’t 
hurry; others will.’’ 
Sometimes he _ gallops, 
but very lumberingly. 
Then his tracks show four abreast in a diagonal line. 

He believes that late to bed and early to rise 
makes a skunk healthy, smellthy, and wise. When 
he does go to bed, he digs a shallow burrow with two 
entrances and lines it with grass or else calmly ap- 
propriates a woodchuck’s burrow. Like the bear, 
the skunk walks flat-footed. His naked soles are 
wrinkled crosswise, and the hind feet show no 
claw marks in the snow; but the forepaws have claws 
which make him one of the best diggers among all 
the wild folk, surpassed only by the badger and the 


woodchuck. 


(From an etching by W. T. Simmons) 


IKAK is a study in black and white, with a 
black head and back, a white stripe running 
from between his eyes to his nose, stripes of white 
along his sides, and a big white ruff. About the 
size of a house cat and weighing between eight and 
ten pounds, Sikak is more than one third tail, this 
adornment accounting for fully ten of his twenty- 
eight inches of length. Said tail is nearly as wide as 
it is long, with a white tip, and is surpassed in its 
splendor only by the magnificent tail of the giant 
anteater of South America. 
The skunk is a living example of the axiom that it 


The skunk for which Chicago is named 


pays to specialize. He cannot swim like the otter, © 





congestion of the breath- 
ing passages as even to 
bring about death. Some 


‘individuals and animals, however, seem to be more 


or less immune to the effects of this secretion. I re- 
member attending a possum hunt conducted by a 
number of noted possumists of color. We were ac- 
companied by a bevy of miscellaneous dogs. Every 
now and then one of the dogs would bring to bay a 
strolling skunk. As the skins had a considerable 
market value, these skunks were regarded as the 
special prizes of the chase. The hunters dispatched 
them with a quick blow across the back which broke 
the spine. Such a blow paralyzed the muscles and 
effectually prevented any further artillery practice. 
Before it could be delivered, however, both the 
hunter and the dog were usually exposed to an unerr- 
ing barrage, which, however, seemed to cause them no 
especial inconvenience. Before long, every hunter, 
except myself, had one or more skunks tucked away 


in his pockets. 


r was a long, strong night. Before it was over I 
was in doubt as to whether I had been attend- 
ing a possum hunt or had taken part in a skunk 
chase. My family had no doubt whatever on the 
subject when I reached home the next morning. I 
was earnestly invited to tarry in the wilderness until 
such time as I could obtain change of raiment. 
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Thereafter, I tried to give my hunting clothes away 
to the worthy poor. Said poor, however, would have 
none of them, and they repose in a lone grave. 


, never too proud to fight, Sikak is a 
sportsman and gives an enemy three warnings. 
If he meets you in the woods or fields, he will not 
turn out, but will stamp on the ground with his fore- 
paws like a little horse. That is danger signal num- 
ber one. If you keep on coming, he will shake his 
head sadly, as if saying to himself, ““There’s going to 
be trouble, but it’s not my fault,” and will there- 
upon hoist aloft his resplendent tail. That is signal 
number two. If you still advance, 


Sometimes, dyed opossum pelts are offered for 
skunk, but the fur of the skunk is thick and straight 
as a string, while the cheaper opossum fur always 
has a kink in it. Skunk fur ranks among the leaders 
in durability, being equal to the mink and ahead of 
sable, raccoon, muskrat, marten, and fox, and being 
surpassed only by the otter, wolverene, bear, beaver, 
seal, and leopard. 

Skunks are easily tamed and make good house- 
hold pets, being superior to cats as mousers. Once 
tamed, they never attempt to use their devastating 
defense, despite the popular superstition. 

The skunk has few enemies, for only the desper- 

adoes among the wild folk dare to 





the drooping white tip of said tail 
will be slowly erected. This is the 
third and last warning. If then you 
stand still or slowly draw back, all 
will yet be well. One step forward 
will cost you a suit of clothes. 
Sikak is a monogamist and 
mates in February or March. He 
believes in large families. A friend 
of mine once told me that the most 
impressive sight he had ever seen 
in nature was a mother skunk, 
one summer evening, coming down 
a hillside followed in single file by 
a family of ten, each one waving 
aloft a resplendent black-and- 
white banner. He said he could not 
have shown them greater respect if 


So many readers expressed 
their delight with the nature 
sketches by ‘Mr. 
which appeared in THE INDE- 
PENDENT last summer that 
the Editors have arranged for 
more pleasant excursions into 
the forests and fields with this 
popular naturalist. 
the articles are not at all re- 
lated, they are bound to- 
gether by the personality of 
the author, a Philadelphia 
lawyer who still finds plenty 
of time to be friendly with 

beast and bird. 


face his deadly barrage. Occasion- 
ally, that fierce death-in-the-dark, 
the great horned owl, will pounce 
on a strolling skunk. Usually, how- 
ever, he finds that the latter’s anti- 
aircraft armament is too strong 
for him and retires, without honor, 
to bear with him the aftermath of 
his raid until his next molting. 
Occasionally, wildcats will pounce 
on skunks from above and escape 
unsullied if they are able to break 
the skunk’s back instantly. 

The use of a gas attack is strictly. 
forbidden in any battle in which 
only skunks are engaged. In such 
a fight the combatants depend en- 
tirely on tooth and claw, and break 


Scoville 
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they had been a herd of elephants. 

Young skunks are about the size of mice when 
they enter this world, and do not open their eyes for 
about three weeks, and are not fully grown for six 
months. Even when first born, they show their 
black-and-white coloring, and, when frightened, 
will go through all the motions of the skunk system 
of defense, but do not secrete any musk until they 
are at least a month old. 

Not only has Sikak given his name to a great 
city, — for Chicago means in the Ojibwa tongue 
“Skunk Land,” — but he adds every year millions 
of dollars to the wealth of the country in which he 
lives. Recently, skunk pelts sold from $5.90 to 
$9.20 apiece in New York. They are graded accord- 
ing to the white on the pelt, the best grade being 
jet black except for the white line down the front of 
the face which is always present, and white patches 
behind the neck. In the second grade, the white 
stripe along the back comes only to the shoulders. 
In grade three, the white stripe is narrow, and it is 
broad in grade four. 

Some of the trade names under which skunk fur 
is sold are black sable, Alaska sable, and black mar- 
ten, just as the skin of a cat is known to the trade as 
“genet,” muskrat as ‘Hudson seal,” rabbit as 
“electric seal,” and raccoon as “‘silver bear.” 


their usual silence by a low chirring 
note which expresses just as much rage and excite- 
ment as the shrieks and growls of more emotional 
fighters, Owing to the thickness of their fur, duels 
between skunks are usually bloodless battles. 

There seems no doubt that the little spotted 
skunk frequently suffers from hydrophobia. In this 
condition, it is apt to bite men sleeping in the open 
or in tents, and there have been instances of death 
following such attacks. . 


{pine menu card of the skunk is as long as the 
bear’s. If unmolested, he will eat his weight sev- 
eral times a week in grasshoppers, crickets, June 
bugs, grubs, field mice, and potato bugs. Besides 
these, he feeds on snakes, chickens, lizards, sala- 
manders, ground squirrels, earthworms, and craw- 
fish; eggs of birds, turtles, and snakes; grass, wasps, 
hornets, and bumblebees. Like the bear, he is leather- 
lined and delights to scratch at low-set beehives and 
to gobble up the bees as fast as they fly out. 
Summing up the case for Sikak, he earns his way 
while living by the quantity of vermin and insect 
pests he kills; dead, he leaves his soft pelt to pay 
for his share of the eggs and chickens eaten by 
his family. As one of the best and worst treated of 
the farmers’ friends, long may he wave! 
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Walpi on the day of a festival 


In the Enchanted Desert 


[av first explorers of Northern ‘i si mountains, the Spaniards named them 






Arizona were members of the Co- “The Seven Cities of Tusayan.” 

ronado expedition in the latter Today, the largest Indian Reserva- 
half of the Sixteenth Century. They tion in America lies in this same 
found the Moqui, or Hopi Indians, region, spilling over a little from 
living in picturesque dwellings on Northern Arizona into Utah and 
the tops of the Mesas, their villages 1 New Mexico, in extent more than 
clinging like aeries to the dizzy 15,000,000 acres—an imperial 
heights of the “fortress hills.’’ Below domain. A rectangular block in 
them stretched the sandy valleys of the center marks on the map the 
the Painted Desert; over their adobe reserve of the Hopi; almost com- 
huts played the colors of sunrise and pletely surrounding it can be seen the 
sunset, and the shimmering heat of noon. reserve of the Navajo, from the Painted 
Seeing the seven communities on the table Desert on the west, round by north and south 





the Mesa edge 





at 





A street on 
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to Chin Lee Valley on the east. 
Between the community dwellers 
on the Mesas and their nomadic 
neighbors of the desert arise con- 
stant quarrels. The task of keeping 
peace between them is but one of 
the duties of the Government agent 
who rules from his headquarters at 
Keams River Canon, called by the 
Indians ‘‘Lu-kah-des-chin,” the 
“Place of the Reeds.’’ Like Solo- 
mon over the twelve tribes of Israel, 
the agent must administer justice 
wisely and firmly, settle disputes, 
give advice, and plan for building 
roads. Just as the Spanish con- 
quistadores learned in their period 
of conquest and domination, the 
American Indian agents have 
found that the occasional sight of 
a column of troops moving through 
the country will do more to quiet 
quarrels and disorder among tribes 
and individuals than any amount 
of lawmaking or diplomacy. 

Both the Hopi and the Navajo 
Indians have the indescribable 
psychology of the pagan barbarian 


“ Toby,” known as “‘ the handsome man,” an old Hopi 








An old man of the Navajo tribe 


A Nurmi of the desert, ready for the great foot race 


so difficult to understand and to 
handle. They are fatalistic and 
fiercely resent interference. The 
Hopi are, as well, religious fanat- 
ics. Every other year, in August, 
they hold the great religious festival 
of the snake dance to petition the 
nature gods for rain. This cere- 
mony lasts nine days and has of 
late become so famous that tourists 
from all parts of the country go to 
see it. The Indians dance with live 
rattlesnakes in their mouths with- 
out coming to any harm. How this 
is done without danger to the 
dancers, no one seems to know, but 
the fact that the snakes still contain 
their venom has been ascertained. 
On the first morning of the festival, 
a foot race is held, for the Hopi are 
great long-distance runners. 

The Navajos are also lean, 
lithe, and fleet of foot. A nomadic 
tribe, they roam over 30,000 square 
miles of wilderness, breeding po- 
nies, raising some goats and sheep, 
earning money by making their 
famous blankets. Whatever they 
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Navajo Indians on horseback 










e make, they spend freely. With a naive love of — one, by Leo Crane, a Government agent who ad- 
- finery, they decorate themselves with necklaces of _— ministered the affairs of this district for a longer 
) silver and turquoise, with bracelets, silver rings, period than any other official and is now about 
r and buttons. to retire. His book, ‘“‘Indians of the Enchanted 
y The pictures in this section were taken, all but Desert,’ is to be published shortly. 





Two nightingales in a Hopi yard 
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The ‘‘ Bad Lands,” where the surface of the desert has been twisted by nature into fantastic shapes 
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(A. H. Womack) 
“‘Huh-Kwat-we,” ‘‘ The Terrace of the Winds” Cajon del Muerto 
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Churchill’s Chance 


The British Chancellor and Opportunism 
By J. St. Loe Strachey 


N the British po- 
litical scene at the 
moment, there is 


no man more interesting 
than Mr. Winston Church- 
ill. Not that there is any 
wave of popular feeling either for or against him. 
Rather, the public regards him much as it might a 
race horse, and more particularly, a horse which 
will sometimes run as if inspired, and at others, dis- 
play quite different form. The usual alibis might be 
applied, too: he ought to have won this or that cup, 
but failed because he was over- 
trained or because he was rid- 
den too hard at the start. 

Mr. Churchill is especially 
interesting to the public from 
this angle. In older days, he 
was apt to be described as a 
political adventurer and a sel- 
fish politician who thought only 
of his career, a political apos- 
tate who left one party and 
went to another, not because of 
principles or conviction, but 
because he thought it would 
best suit his career. He was re- 
garded as the essential political J 
Arriviste. In his young days, he 
was almost as unpopular and 
almost as great an object for 
vindictive rhetoric as was Mr. 
Disraeli. But, curiously enough, 
though the last two years have 
shown apparent examples of 
Mr. Churchill’s willingness to 
sacrifice his political principles 
to his ambition, this kind of talk has been much less 
pronounced. Without becoming a popular figure, 
people have begun to see that he is not a cynical, 
Machiavellian politician looking out only for him- 
self. A much kindlier and more truthful view is 
taken of him. People now think of him rather as an 
impulsive man than as a designing one. 

The old accusations that he could never be de- 
pended upon to run straight have been changed to 
the accusation of his being flighty, mercurial, and 
undependable. He will not let you down, but you 
do not know where you will find him or what he 
will do next. People are willing to admit that, if his 


(K pata 


rise was meteoric and his course in the political 


What does England think of the new budget 
and Mr. Churchill? The editor of England's 
most conservative weekly presents his country- 

men’s reactions. 





Mr. Churchill's son takes an active interest 
inhis father’s career. This picturewas taken 
after Churchill became Chancellor 


firmament like that of an 
erratic comet, this criti- 
cism must be balanced by 
the admission that at any 
rate he takes his “tosses” 
with dignity and courage. 
That he was hurt and greatly moved by his defeat 
at the polls was clear, but he did not turn “nasty” 
under defeat. Last November, when Mr. Churchill 
was given the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
everyone said it was Churchill’s chance. It was 
quite possible that he might make a great coup and 
help us out of our financial 
difficulties by some memorable 
and imaginative expedient. He 
was just the man to think out 
something original, some clever 
invention which would put us 
right immediately. 

Alas!. The reception of his 
first budget has not come up 
to expectation. He has shown 
firmness, skill, and diplomacy 
in meeting a storm of adverse 
criticism; but the criticism is 
there and it has reacted in an 
almost universal feeling of dis- 

_ appointment. The bulk of the 
Unionist party feels that it 
must loyally support any finan- 
cial scheme to which the Cab- 
inet sticks. If not, all the high 
hopes which inspired the great 
Unionist victory in the autumn 
would be dashed to the ground. 
When the result of the 1924 
polls was known and appreci- 

ated, Unionists throughout the country felt that 
there was no chance of the Labor people coming in 
for many years, and that if they did come in then, it 
would have to be with a much reduced program. 


OR the re-created Conservative party to split on 

its first budget is an appalling prospect. It 
would be turning victory into defeat. Therefore, 
there is at the moment a universal feeling that 
the country must stand by Churchill as long as his 
chief and his colleagues stand by him. Indeed, they 
are bound to stand by him since the Cabinet after 
long discussion approved the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s schemes. But the fact that Mr. 
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Churchill has, though, of course, not deliberately, 
got a strangle hold on the party through the mag- 
nitude of his mistakes does not make him popular. 
Throughout the party there is the feeling repre- 
sented by the words, “Why on earth did he get us 
into this mess? Why did he go looking for trouble? 
Why couldn’t he keep quiet for one session and find 
out more about public opinion? If he had only 
taken a plain shilling off the income tax, returned to 
a penny post, and promised to introduce a bill for 
all-in insurance the moment trade revived, he 
would have done much better than he has done. 
Nobody expected a sensational budget from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer after only five months 
of office.” 


HE next step in the criticism was more recon- 

dite, but not unjustifiable. People have been 
saying, “Winston is at his old games. He is very 
clever and very ingenious, but he is always in too 
great a hurry. He makes a good plan, but then he 
falls in love with it and will carry it through even 
though the circumstances are unfavorable. He will 
no more ask in the case of finance than he did in the 
case of war what his new project will cost and then 
follow it up with the second question, ‘Where is the 
money to come from?’” 

Then the grumblers go on to say that it was 
exactly the same in the case of Antwerp and Gallip- 
oli, the two greatest blunders in the war. The 
desire to make every effort to prevent the fall of 
Antwerp by the use of British forces was in itself 
perfectly sound. If the fortress could only have been 
kept going for another fortnight immense advan- 


tages would have been reaped. But, though the’ 


saving of Antwerp was per se, so desirable, the 
scheme for saving it perished before “‘ the uncreating 
word” of the two questions: “How many men will 
be needed?” and “‘Where are they to come from?” 

The case of Gallipoli and the attempt to force 
the Straits by naval action alone was another ex- 
ample in point. The scheme was a good one if it had 
been possible to make the proper provision for 
carrying it out; but such provision could not be 
made at the moment when the scheme would have 
had its best results. But here again Mr. Churchill 
could not bear to let his project go untried. As he 
could not get adequate means for doing it, he tried 
inadequate means and the scheme failed. 

The budget of 1925 shows without doubt the 
qualities of these defects in Mr. Churchill’s nature. 
He wanted to relieve the income-tax payers of some 
part of the heavy burden upon them, and he wanted, 
also, to begin the great work of giving labor the 
security which makes for efficiency and prevents 
industrial restlessness. But he had not enough 
money to accomplish his design. Therefore, he 
tried once more to do what he wanted with inade- 
quate means and by risky expedients. In order to 


get a little more money he determined to tread the 
dangerous path of selecting a particular trade, pin- 
ning on it the bad name of a luxury and so con- 
demning it. In order to get a relief which would 
be popular, Mr. Churchill put on a new and very 
unpopular tax. 

Next, in order to do something generous for 
labor, in which he was sincere, but for which he had 
not the money in hand, he produced a scheme 
which in a period of depression was full of dangers 
and difficulties, a scheme which his ex-colleague, 
Sir Robert Horne, has described as one calculated 
to “‘break the hearts” of our men of business. 

On the top of this came Mr. Churchill’s adoption 
of the policy of the Bank of England and of the 
treasury for the return to the gold standard with 
all its attendant risks and liabilities, including the 
suspension of the sword of deflation “‘en perma- 
nence”’ over the head of our business world. Here 
Mr. Winston Churchill, no doubt, felt that he would 
win good marks from the most conservative and 
highbrow section of the business world. No doubt 
he also felt a certain pride in showing us all that, 
after all, he was not the wild man of the financial 
field. He was determined to prove that he was 
not a currency crank nor a financial theorist, and 
would have nothing to do with “that wicked thing 
inflation.” 

Mr. Churchill has been wise enough to make 
large concessions in regard to the silk tax, but his 
proposals to give increased old-age and widowhood 
pensions still hang like a black cloud over the 
producer. The benefits are big enough to put a 
burden upon industry, but not big enough to enable 
us to get rid of the horrible canker of the Poor Law 
that now costs us forty million pounds a year and 
is steadily rising. The result makes the budget a 
source of deep discontent. 

Experience seems to show that Mr. Churchill has 
as great a faculty for getting out of messes as he has 
for getting into them. He is one of those men who 
possess so much vitality and elasticity in their 
natures that if they take a bad toss at a fence they 
always manage somehow or other to pull themselves 
together, scramble back upon their mounts, and, if 
they do not win their steeplechase, at any rate 
make a very creditable show at the post. 


ND yet, it is difficult not to feel that Mr. 
Churchill has seriously compromised his 
chances of becoming Mr. Baldwin’s successor. Until 
the budget fiasco, the world was saying that Mr. 
Churchill’s great talents as a parliamentary speaker 
and critic, his ingenuity, his ability, and his power 
of understanding and explaining things would make 
him end up as the Conservative leader. It is argued 
that his past will be no trouble to him because his 
past is reflected in the past of a vast number of the 
electorate. They, like him, have been Liberals and 
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have opposed their present allies; but they have seen 
that there is now no place left for the Liberals, and 
that the issue of the future is between the Labor 
and the Conservative party. The more progressive 
a man is in his ideals and the more soundly demo- 
cratic his principles, the better leader he will make 
for the party of conservatism. Mr. Churchill is 
liked because, while he is anti-Labor, anti-Socialist, 
he is also a progressive democrat. 

Mr. Churchill’s prospects of some day being the 
leader of the Unionist party are not as good as they 
were. Theoretically, Mr. Baldwin ought to share the 
obliquy which has been caused by the discontent 
and disappointment of the business community in 
regard to the budget; but in the case of such a 


prominent and vital personality as that of Mr. 
Churchill, people insist on putting the blame where, 
as they say, it belongs. Mr. Baldwin was obliged to 
trust his Chancellor of the Exchequer. He could not 
be expected to keep so rash and strong a man in 
order on details. The blame is going to fall much 
more upon Mr. Churchill than upon the Cabinet 
and the Prime Minister. 


UT though Mr. Churchill’s stock is down, it 

is possible that by this time next year we shall 

all be talking about ‘“‘a Churchill revival.” This 
seems a rather odd conclusion to what I have said 
above, but it is in just this necessity of making odd 
conclusions about Mr. Churchill that his power lies. 


The Woman Who Henpecked a Nation 


Tzu Hsi, the Queen Victoria of China 
By Thomas Steep 


pressed, where a wife is promised that if she 

is obedient she shall, as a reward, be reborn 
a man, and where henpecked husbands are thought 
not to exist, it is ironical that from obscurity there 
should have arisen a woman who was shrewder 
than all the men, who outwitted them individually 
and collectively, who exercised supreme mastery 
over them, who, for almost half a century, hen- 
pecked a whole nation of them. 

In a butung, or narrow lane, in the Tartar city of 
Peking there was born, in 1835, a girl who was 
known as Yehonala. Her ancestors were of the 
Manchu race which, though alien to the Chinese, had 
ruled over China for almost two centuries. Her 
father, a minor Manchu official, was impecunious 
and humble. Not aware that the future of his 
daughter was any more | 
promising than that of § * 
the females of other poor © 
families, he permitted ‘her 
to run in the streets. She 
watched the puppet 
shows; she traded with the 
market people; she jostled 
with the coolies that ever 
throng the streets of the 
Chinese capital; she often 
carried a younger brother 
on her back. 

In her sixteenth year, in 
compliance with the law, 
she was taken by her par- 
ents to be registered for 


L: a land where women are reputed to be re- 








The Summer Palace of China’s Empress 


the draft of inmates for the imperial household. 
Only Manchu girls were drafted. It was considered 
no disgrace, but rather an honor, for a daughter, 
after she was registered and her qualifications were 
noted by the keen-eyed examiners, to be chosen as 
a secondary wife, or concubine, of the Emperor. 
The Emperor was allowed by tradition, in addition 
to his legal wife, as many as 281 concubines. They 
were divided into five ranks: in the first there was 
only one concubine; in the second rank there were 
four; in the third, seventy-two; in the fourth, eighty- 
four; and in the fifth rank there were 120. 
Yehonala was drafted. She entered the Forbidden 
City and became one of the 120. If uneducated, she 
at least was sophisticated —of books she knew 
nothing, of people much. She was not slow to seek 
other advantages. She acquired a knowledge of the 
. Chinese language, which 
was not easy even for a 
Manchu, who spoke a 
language foreign to the 
Chinese; she mastered the 
art of writing with a brush, 
which princesses generally 
ignored as being unex- 
pected of them; she studied 
diligently Chinese history 
and literature; she ac- 
quainted herself with the 
problems which con- 
fronted China in its rela- 
tions with foreign powers. 
The little street girl who 
had carried her younger 
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brother on her back was preparing to carry China 
on her back. 

In four years, Yehonala advanced only from the 
- fifth to the fourth rank. Her position among eighty- 
four, however, was less obscure than among the 
greater number, and her advancement henceforth 
was rapid. Attracting the attention of the Emperor 
Hsien-feng, who was fascinated by her intelligence 
and beauty, she rose successively through the third 
and second to the first rank, subordinate only to 
the Empress Tzu An, who herself had previously 
been a concubine. Fortunately for Yehonala, the 
Empress Tzu An was disinclined to participate 
in state affairs. She yielded quite readily to the 
fascinating young concubine, whose influence in 
the court was soon further increased by the birth 
of a son, the only son born to the Emperor. 

In 1861, an event occurred 
that raised Yehonala to an 
eminence from which she 
refused to descend until her 
death, forty-seven years later. 
Peking had been invaded by the 
armies of France and England. 
The Chinese court, terrified by 
the “foreign devils,” had fled to 
Jehol, a town one hundred miles 
in the interior. There, during the 
second year of exile, the Emperor 
died. Yehonala, mother of the 
heir apparent, became coregent 
with Empress Tzu An. She 
assumed the name of Tzu Hsi, 
and, but twenty-six years old, 
began to reign and build about 
her the autocratic power that 
was to make her feared and 
admired, hated and _ loved, 
praised and condemned. The 
Yehonala that had been jostled 
by the coolies in the street was 
Tzu Hsi Tuan-yu Kang—I Chao-yu Chuang- 
Cheng Shou-Kung Chin-Hsien Chung Hsi — the 
Loving-hearted and Fortunate, Upright and 
Aiding, Happy and Careful, Bright and Pleasant, 
Earnest and True, Long-lived and _ Serious, 
Reverent and Good, Exalted and Brilliant. 

Because of her indominability, Tzu Hsi was com- 
pared to Catherine de Medici, Queen Elizabeth, 
Mary Stuart, Catherine II of Russia, and Queen 
Victoria. She herself liked best to be compared to 
her contemporary, Victoria, whom she admired 
from afar. There was a singular parallelism in the 
lives of these two women. Empresses on opposite 
sides of the globe, they reigned almost concurrently, 
each over four hundred million subjects, in an age 
when women were not considered political factors 
and when the right of women to vote was scarcely 
anywhere conceded. Eight hundred million persons, 
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She henpecked a nation 





almost one half of the world’s population, were for 
almost half a century under the rule of these two 
women. But the conditions of the empresses differed 
vastly. Victoria enjoyed the counsel of wise states- 
men and the adjacency of civilized, if not entirely 
friendly, neighbors. Tzu Hsi was advised by min- 
isters whose motives were suspicious and whose 
ignorance of foreign affairs dense, and she was sur- 
rounded by hostile nations and savage tribes. The 
only advice that she could trust was her own. If 
she ruled at all she had to rule alone. 


URING the Boxer uprising, when foreign 
hatred for her was intense, much falsehood was 
told of her. She was pictured as a sort of Chinese 
Ivan the Terrible, a stormy harridan in her dealings 
with foreign diplomats, a bloody ogress among her 
own people. Of the crimes at- 
tributed to her, it is enough to 
mention that she was held re- 
sponsible for the deaths of her 
husband, Emperor Hsien-feng, 
her son, Tung Chih, her daugh- 
ter-in-law, A-Lu-te, and her 
coregent, Empress Tzu An, 
and by some she was _ sus- 
pected of having murdered 
Emperor Kwang Hsu the day 
before her own death. 

It was alleged in dispraise of 
her intelligence that she was 
superstitious, that she directed 
public business with a strict 
regard for the rites of geo- 
mancy, and that when the 


Shantung into Peking she read- 
ily believed their ridiculous 
stories — that they had super- 
natural powers to destroy for- 
eign devils, that their bodies 
were impervious to the bullets and swords of foreign 


armies, that they were aided by “‘spirit soldiers,” | 


and that they could kill the foreigners with popguns 
and magical paper pellets. It is fair to say, in 
recalling Tzu Hsi’s faith in the Boxers, that she 
lived in a superstitious age. She believed in the 
Boxers because her ministers professed to believe 
in them. She promptly repudiated them when she 
found that their magic was ineffective. 
Considering her environment and the character 
of her people, Tzu Hsi was not unprogressive. When 
it was urged that railroad building should be stopped 
because the railroads disturbed “‘the spirits of the 
earth and air,” she instructed Li Hung-chang to 
“go on with the railroads”; she consented to a con- 
stitution with a stipulation that it should be applied 
as her people showed capacity to exercise it; she 
supported a university at Peking; she opened new 
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ports to foreign trade; she permitted navigation on 
the Yangtze; she extended the postal service; she 
opposed opium smoking and devised a plan for its 
gradual elimination; she discouraged foot binding 
among Chinese women; she put Manchu and 
Chinese women on an equal basis; she permitted 
intermarriage among Chinese and Manchus, which 
previously had been forbidden. In her old age she 
seemed to have misgivings as to the wisdom of 
gynarchy and to question whether she did right in 
insisting that China should be governed by a woman. 
On her deathbed she said, “Never again allow a 
woman to hold the supreme power. It is against the 
law of our dynasty and should be forbidden.” Four 
years after her death, China, whether heedful of her 
advice or because of other motives, abolished mon- 
archs altogether, and established a republic. 


ZU HSI, far from European influences in the 

“profound seclusion” of her palace, enjoyed 
amusements which to foreigners might have seemed 
strange, but which were quite natural in the eyes of 
her subjects. She collected clocks and enjoyed own- 
ing particularly those through whose glass cases 
she could see the mechanisms whirring and the 
pendulums swaying. In her throne room she kept 
eighty-five, most of which were presents sent her 
by European monarchs. 

In the kite-flying season, when the sky above 
Peking was flecked with paper dragons, demons, 
fishes, birds, and other aérial grotesqueries, Tzu 
Hsi participated in the sport. She had kites made 
for her personal use. Seated on a hill in the grounds 
of the Summer Palace, she held the strings of her 
own kite flying far overhead. The woman who 
could outwit her enemies could fly a kite as high as 
any man. Only Oriental history can furnish the 
spectacle of a female monarch sitting on a hilltop 
and flying a kite. 

When a European circus appeared in China, the 
Empress invited it to appear before her. She en- 
joyed the sawdust ring, the tricks of the trained 
animals, the feats of the tumblers, and the antics 
of the clowns, but she hastily withdrew when she 
saw the female bareback riders because their tights 
permitted an exhibition of legs to which she was 
unaccustomed. 

Valuing amusement as a necessary diversion from 
state cares, she encouraged and personally super- 
vised a theatrical troop for which she provided a 
theatre in both the Summer and Winter Palaces. 
She designed the stage settings, — for she professed 
to be somewhat of an artist,— coached the actors, 
and rearranged, to suit her taste, the dialogue and 
plot of any play selected for production. 

The Empress herself was an actress in real 
dramas in which emperors were deposed, battles 
fought, enemies put to death, romances turned to 





tragedies by dynastic exigency. She was the leading - 


lady in the international melodrama, the Boxer up- 
rising. In that spectacular play she had to disguise 
herself as a coolie, escape through a back gate of the 
palace, and flee to the hills in a donkey cart. In her 
flight, she looked back from a hilltop to see smoke 
arise from her palaces and flames leap from her 
heaps of treasure, as soldiers of the allied armies 
put torches to them. Eighteen months later, she 
returned to the capital, a penitent. Her eunuch, 
Li Lien-ying, as she was reéntering the city pointed 
to the foreigners who were assembled in the streets 
to witness her humiliation, and said, ‘Old Buddha, 
you must look pleasantly at the foreign devils!” 
Was she not playing a part when she faced her 
enemies, the foreigners, and pretended that she was 
glad to see them? 

The funeral of Tzu Hsi cost half a million dollars. 
Of this amount, $35,000 was expended for an imita- 
tion boat, one hundred and eighty feet long, in 
which were life-size oarsmen and servants in silk 
robes; there were also three thousand life-size paper 
effigies of officials, cavalrymen, infantrymen, chair 
bearers, horses, carriages, and other effects, all of 
which were burned and thus sent to attend her in 
the spirit world. 

Judged by Oriental standards of beauty, Tzu 
Hsi, in her prime, was beautiful. In stature she was 
about five feet, but she looked taller because she 
wore Manchu shoes with cork soles six inches 
thick, Her hands were small and daintily tapered; 
on the third and fourth fingers of each hand she 
wore nail protectors, either gold or jade, for on 
these fingers she permitted her nails to grow long. 

In spite of her grandeur, she never forgot her 
humble origin. It is related that she often visited 
the beggars who loitered around her palace gates. 
The stories of her kindness to the beggars traveled 
far and caused the humble among her subjects to 
believe that she thought of them. If she was loved 
by anybody, it was by the humble people who 
remembered she had been one of them. 


T was Tzu Hsi’s custom on a certain night each 
autumn to adore the harvest moon. Attended by 
her princesses, household functionaries, and polit- 
ical myrmidons, she prostrated herself before “the 
chaste and pure celestial orb...” The palace 
doors swung open; a flood of light from the palace 
interior streamed ‘across the marble terrace; a 
thousand horn lanterns, shaped like pumpkins and 
daubed with symbols of red, flickered in the moon- 
light; tributes of fruit and flowers were heaped upon 
an altar; and a flame, fed by wine, leaped from a 
great bronze urn and illumined the encircling faces. 
Slowly the Empress, garbed in her yellow robes and 
resplendent in her pearls, jade, and rubies, ad- 
vanced to the center of the terrace and bowed. She 
who had never humbled herself before any mortal 
thus humbled herself before the moon. 
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The Shadow Stage 


Films that Out-Fairy Fairyland 


ERTAIN Britons, in no less a 
& conclave than the House of Lords, 
have lately viewed with alarm the 
case of the all-conquering American film. 
It has seemed to them rather a desperate 
situation that screen representations, 
which cannot distinguish between a 
baronet and a viscount, which look upon 
London as one half monocles and shep- 
herd’s plaid and the other half Limehouse, 
and which seem to get their version of life 
in general from the News of the World, 
should have put the British film quite out 
of business. 

Of course, these uncomplimentary feel- 
ings are directed against the very qualities 
in American films that are responsible for 
their world conquest. What is looked upon 
in rational circles as a flouting of reality 
is, under another name, a prodigious 
invention of pictorial conceits. In our pre- 
occupation with reality, with the fact 
that the cinema has been sired by the box 
office, we have completely missed the 


equally important fact that its dame is _ 


the fairy tale. 

In at least two films of the past month 
are featured cabarets that out-fairy fairy- 
land. The one in “If Marriage Fails” 
provides a picturesque gondola ride for 
its patrons; that in “Fifth Avenue Mod- 
els” is called the Sunken Ship Café and is 
equipped with pirates and mermaids who 
practice on the guests. These may be 
recognized as obvious tinsel, direct bor- 
rowings from dreamland, or Greenwich 
Village — localities synonymous, we must 
remember, in the minds of ninety per cent 
of those who will see the films. Less 
sensational are many of the consciously 
concocted plot and character twists that 
trick out the stock situations, but they are 
more in the tradition of Snow White and 
Cinderella than of life. However we 
catalogue them, it remains that it is 
Hollywood’s abandonment to the tactics 
of the charlatan, the tale spinner, the 
fortune teller, and the troubadour that 
entices the reality-ridden races of earth 
into its cinemas. 


F recent weeks there have been at 

least half a dozen Cinderella stories: 
stories in which the poor little girl gets, 
after due course of technical tribulation, 
her rich young man. There is the tearful 
and mawkish “Drusilla with a Million” 
which may be recommended to all who 
liked “Over the Hill,” and which calls 
for no further comment here. In “Fifth 
Avenue Models,” the Cinderella is a dress 
fitter and the prince is an art connoisseur. 


By Perceval Reniers 


Like the adder, its name promises excite- 
ment, but it is quite harmless. 

“The Desert Flower” is the most 
worth-while picture of this class, not 
because of its story, which is common clay 
enough, but because of a certain sparkle 
with which Colleen Moore endows her 
performance. She plays the part of an 
orphan who, raised with railway gangs, 





CoLLEEN Moore 
In “‘ The Desert Flower ”’ 
(A First National Picture) 


is driven from her box-car home by her 
lecherous stepfather. In a gold field sa- 
loon she obtains employment — being a 
good girl, she merely runs a gambling 
device — and reforms an erring, though 
wealthy, young man with the usual 
satisfactory results. Miss Moore is a 
quirky, androgynous little body who 
really tries to express some of the puzzled 
humor of life and often succeeds ad- 
mirably. In pathos she is still to be classed 
among the fledglings, but she promises, 
before long, to be in the first flight. 

“If Marriage Fails” is one of those 
pictures of peculiarly American “cut” 
that disturbs the gentlemen of the House 
of Lords and leaves them quite helpless. 
It belongs in the “slick” class of Yankee 
product than which there is nothing more 
profitable. Its exaggerations, such as the 
crystal gazer’s room and the Venetian 
cabaret, are as indigenous to America as 
slant pockets, pinch backs, and bag 
trousers. Call it jazz, invention, or a 
mongrel sort of creation —it seems to 
have the peculiar vitality that draws the 
multitudes. 





“Parisian Nights,” though it gives no 
evidence of having undergone an original 
thought, nevertheless belongs to that 
stretch of country adjoining fairyland 
that is peopled by our illusions. It repre- 
sents to us an underground Paris simply 
teeming with apaches and honeycombed 
with their dives. “Forgive me. I forgot 
you were a gentlewoman and I —am 
only — an apache!” is the general level 
of its sentiment. Preparing hot irons for 
the torture of the trussed-up hero is the 
level of its drama. Yet we owe these 
Parisian Nights—or Cairo, Calcutta, 
and Points East Nights—a debt of 
gratitude we are all too loath to ac- 
knowledge. They preserve to us those 
beloved illusions and romantic lies that 
we have culled from a thousand fictions 
and, for some unaccountable reason, 


cherished. 


OWEVER, “The Little French 
Girl,” best born of the recent 
films, is a combination of unimpeachable 
good intention and fundamental blunder. 
Strike the average of the two and you 
have something perfectly nice but un- 
interesting. The blunder was, as the 
merest child could have foretold, in 
attempting to film it at all. The good 
intention was in striving, with com- 
mendable taste, to paraphrase the book. 
Between the aim and the goal stood that 
insurmountable obstacle, the time limit 
of an hour and a half. And the result is 
that, like many an actor on a torrid night, 
the film merely goes through the motions 
of its part. © 

Richard Barthelmess gives, so they say, 
a sincere and moving performance of a 
musical genius in “Soul Fire.” As I am 
one of those persons who believe that all - 
representations of genius on the stage or 
screen are just so much eyewash, I shall 
withhold an obviously biased viewpoint 
and pass on what is certain to be the 
popular version. 

“Black Cyclone,” a drama of horses 
that takes one back to the superintelli- 
gent Houyhnhnms of Dean Swift, is fine 
— if occasionally inflated. 

“William Tell” is a disappointing 
jumble in which the actors and the story 
do little but get in the way of the scenery. 

In “The Night Club,” the silk-hat zany 
comes into his own. Raymond Griffith is 
the deft and amusing person concerned. 

If one cares for Thomas Meighan’s 
negative brand of acting, one might also 


like “Old Home “Week.” And _ then 


again, perhaps not. 
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HE success of “Ariel,” by André 

Maurois, among English-speaking 

readers is as undeniable as it is in- 
explicable, in view of the plain fact that 
this life of Shelley is without one scintilla 
of knowledge or information not long 
since available in the great biographies of 
Dowden, Symonds, and Jeaffreson — not 
to mention a host of others. I have been 
content to put it down as another exam- 
ple of the irony of literary history, for no 
such luck has attended Boutet de Mon- 
vel’s “Lord Byron,” a work whose claims 
are neither greater nor less. Contrary to 
the belief of all efficiency managers and 
promotion departments, I cling to my 
conviction that such successes are matters 
of pure chance. Otherwise, why did 
Michael Arlen’s first and best book, “A 
London Venture,” attract no attention? 
Why was Philip Guedalla’s “Supers and 
Supermen” ignored when it appeared in 
1920? Why does not Papini’s excellent 
“Four and Twenty Minds” share in the 
enthusiasm squandered upon his un- 
speakable “Life of Christ”? 

The American publishers of André 
Maurois, I observe, have been so en- 
couraged by their luck with “Ariel” that 
they are bringing out his “ Dialogues sur 
le Commandement” under the catch- 
penny title, “Captains and Kings” 
(Appleton). I shall watch with consider- 
able curiosity the reception of this book, 
which will assuredly come as a surprise, 
both to readers of the author’s stories of 
the British army and his Shelley volume. 
It is a small book consisting of three 
dialogues on leadership between a profes- 
sor of philosophy and a former pupil who 
is a lieutenant in the French army in 
Northern Africa. Its success in France 
has been limited and completely over- 
shadowed by that of a brilliant work by 
Jean de Pierrefeu, “Plutarch Lied,” which 
is its point of departure. Pierrefeu’s book 
was published here a year or so ago, but 
it never succeeded in arousing the tre- 
mendous interest which deservedly ac- 
companied it in France. 


EAN DE PIERREFEU was attached 

to the French G. H. Q. during the war 
and, having written a delightful volume 
about his experiences, he followed it with 
“Plutarch Lied,” a superb analysis of the 
myth of the military genius. It is Pierre- 
feu’s contention that there is no such 
thing, that the art of strategy is wholly 
imaginary, and that the lessons of one 
war are erected into rules for the next, 
but when the next war comes, the condi- 
tions are different and none of the rules 
applies. Victory is essentially a question 





Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd 


of weight of numbers and material; the 
rest is due to such hazards as govern most 
of the events in our lives. One of the 
author’s most remarkable feats was his 
picture of what he called the “Bergso- 
nian” general staff, relying upon instinct, 
plenary inspiration, é/an vital, anything, 
in short, save scientific knowledge and 
common sense. 

Without naming either Jean de Pierre- 
feu or his book, André Maurois starts his 
dialogues with the professor awaiting the 
arrival of his former pupil on a visit from 
Marrakesh, for he wants to submit to the 
young officer some doubts aroused in his 
mind by reading a certain book. In due 
course, Pierrefeu is mentioned, but merely 
by implication does one gather that he is 
the author of the book which the lieuten- 
ant is to refute. However, nobody familiar 
with “Plutarch Lied” will fail to notice 
how every argument which M. Maurois 
brings up traverses the arguments of 
Jean de Pierrefeu. 


HE young officer, of course, is a 

devout believer‘in the legend of mili- 
tary genius, while the professor represents 
a more skeptical attitude, but with none 
of Pierrefeu’s wit and aptness in technical 
illustration which lent so much weight 
to the thesis of “Plutarch Lied.” Here all 
the technical experience is one-sided, and 
the lieutenant is constantly ready with 
some allusion, usually vague, to an in- 
cident at the front which proves his 
point. He descends from romantic gen- 
eralities to concrete instances only to cite 
obscure occurrences as to which there are 
no data but his own. 

So far as there is any tenable idea back 
of his apologia for military genius, it is 
simply the platitude that some men are 
born leaders, and that the crowd needs a 
leader in times of emergency. A great 
general, therefore, is simply a great leader, 
but leadership, it seems, is a form of 
genius. From which it follows that a great 
military leader must be a great military 
genius. A musician whose symphony was 
chaotic, inharmonious, and could not be 
performed would not be called a musical 


genius. But the genius of generals, ac- 


cording to this lieutenant, is quite com- 
patible with failure. Napoleon, he says, 
was no less a genius at Waterloo than at 
Austerlitz. In other words, his failure to 
do the right thing at the right time, which 
gave the victory to Wellington and 
Bliicher, does not show that Napoleon 
was incapable of handling the situation 
which it was his business to understand. 
The imponderables were against him. 
To my simple mind, this proves Jean de 








Pierrefeu’s case. To the mind of André 
Maurois, it does not invalidate the op- 
posing case of his lieutenant. 


BVIOUSLY, with such"reasoning as 
this, the discussion ceases to have 
any relation to reality. It takes on the 
aspects of a faith, of a religious argument 
where no data can be verified, and the 
matter resolves itself into a question of 
mystic belief. “Victory was an idea of 
Foch’s before it became a reality,” says 
M. Maurois. “When a great man of action 
perfectly realizes his objective and the 
means to be employed in order to attain 
it, one may almost say that he has 
attained it.’ 

The great strategist is such a man; he 
is a creative genius. Clearly, it is blas- 
phemy to declare that the general pro- 
poses and fate disposes. The lieutenant 
knows from experience that there is a 
psychological moment when victory is 
assured, provided the military genius can 
seize it. The experience quoted, if you 
please, in support of this variant on “there 
is a tide in the affairs of men” is that the 
lieutenant and his company, with a regi- 
ment of Zouaves, advanced ten kilo- 
metres at a point on the Champagne 
front and would certainly have taken 
Vouziers from the Germans, but, un- 
fortunately, they had to retreat and fight 
their way back because the line had 
reformed behind them! If various things 
had happened which could not happen, 
they would have achieved a victory. 
There was a psychological moment, but 
no troops to take advantage of it. Is this 
another proof of military genius? 


ERMAN men of action perfectly 
realized their objective; victory was 
an idea of Von Kluck’s when he started 
the Marne offensive. But did he attain 
it? Was his failure to do so a demonstra- 
tion of military genius or an overwhelming 
argument in favor of Jean de Pierrefeu? 
André Maurois is evidently under the 
impression that his lieutenant is talking 
like a rational person, when in fact he is 
indulging in the usual Bergsonian meta- 
physics. In no other career could a man 
be counted great on such definitions as are 
here presented or accorded this heads-I- 
win-tails-you-lose privilege enjoyed by 
tiie heroes of M. Maurois. What he over- 
looks is the elementary truth that lead- 
ership, the circumstances which may 
constitute a man a leader, is itself a 
matter of pure chance, and the quality 
may disappear in the individual with the 
disappearance of the circumstances which 
called it forth. 
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Today and Tomorrow 


ICARUS, OR THE FUTURE OF 
SCIENCE. By Bertrand Russell. 
CALLINICUS, A DEFENCE OF 
CHEMICAL WARFARE. By 
F. B. S. Haldane. 

THE CONQUEST OF CANCER. By H. 
W. S. Wright. 

9U0 VADIMUS, SOME GLIMPSES 
OF THE FUTURE. By E. E. Four- 
nier d’ Albe. 

(From To-Day and To-Morrow Series.) 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 per 

‘volume. 


lo American publishers of these 


small, pocket-sized volumes have 
performed a genuine service in 
giving us the chance to own so much con- 
structive, informed thinking in such small 
space. Each of these books is written by 
an English scientist who combines the 
ability to study particular phenomena 
accurately with the faculty of generalizing 
from his notes in an agreeable, human 
fashion. American scientists of first-rate 
intelligence too often focus their bright 
- scientific eyes directly on their problem 
and can talk about it in code words 
intelligible only to their fellows. These 
Britons, however, have learned to write 
and to talk easily, gracefully, clearly. 
They have something to say and they feel 
no necessity for filling their mouths with 
pebbles before they begin to talk. 

As the name of the series suggests, the 
various authors have always an eye to the 
future. Given certain phenomena, certain 
developments and trends in present-day 
life, to what may one reasonably look 
forward in the years to come? 

Thus, Mr. Bertrand Russell in “Icarus” 
discusses the future of science, reviewing 
first the great expansion of knowledge, the 
constant acceleration of that expansion in 
the last two generations, and then asking 
—what does this increase in scientific 
knowledge promise for the happiness of 
future generations? His conclusion is that 
it promises nothing at all; it merely pro- 
vides dominant men or parties with 
increasingly efficient agencies which they 
may use well or ill. 


Science enables the holders of power to 
realize their purposes more fully than they 
could otherwise do. If their purposes are 
good, this is a gain; if they are evil, it is a 
loss. In the present age, it seems that the 
purposes of the holders of power are in the 
main evil. ... Therefore, at present, 
science does harm by increasing the power 
of rulers. Science is no substitute for virtue; 
the heart is as necessary for a good life as 
the head.... We may sum up this 
discussion in a few words. Science has not 


A Review by D. R. 


given men more self-control, more kindli- 
ness, or more power of discounting their 
passions in deciding upon a course of ac- 
tion. It has given communities more 
power to indulge their collective passions, 
but, by making society more organic, it has 
diminished the part played by private 
passions. Men’s collective passions are 
mainly evil; far the strongest of them are 
hatred and rivalry directed towards other 
groups. Therefore at present all that gives 
men power to indulge their collective pas- 
sions is bad. That is why science threatens 
to cause the destruction of our civilization. 


Mr. Fournier d’Albe is more optimistic 
in “Quo Vadimus.” The human race, 
barring strange new destructive agencies 





BERTRAND RUSSELL 


or a loss of the will to live, is going to 
endure for a long time on this earth. If the 
race is five hundred million years old it 
has not shown, up to date, a very broadly 
brilliant evolution. 


Man has evolved from an ape-like, tree- 
dwelling nut-eater into a plodding, illiter- 
ate, monosyllabic tiller of the soil (I take 
the majority of mankind as representative 
of its state of progress rather than the é/ite). 
The s00 millennia of human evolution 
have had but little effect on the human 
form and the average human character. 
The brain is somewhat larger generally and 
the mouth rather less protruding. The 
mental equipment of the representative 
man — the man representing the majority 
— isin many ways inferior to that of the 
dog or the ant. He is full of greeds and 
lusts and superstitions which place him on 
a level with the higher animal life, or even 
below it. 


Probably, if the population of the world 
were polled to determine the roundness or 
flatness of the earth, the vote would be 
nine to one in favor of a flat earth. Nations 
up to date have fought and preyed on 
each other, but if peace and good will can 
be made to prevail, the progress of human 
knowledge and happiness will, he believes, 
be very rapid. “War will not cease for 
perhaps a century or more. But it will 
finally cease when the truth has sunk in 
that war is a loss to every belligerent and 
to the whole world.” In that happy time, 
“the only doubtful element appears to be 
whether the magnificent é/an vital of our 
race, which has enabled it to conquer the 
world, will last through the vast ages to 
come.” 

“The Conquest of Cancer” is more 
specific, dealing less in large prophecies 
tempered by the emotional coefficient of 
the author. Mr. Wright sees no panacea 
for cancer. 

The quest for a single causal factor, 
whose “discovery” will lead us to “abolish 
cancer,” is then, it would seem, just one 
more hunt for the philosopher’s stone. 


His theory is that early exploration and 
operation will immensely reduce the 
percentage of fatalities, that a more fully 
developed technique of radium and X-ray 
treatment may be very valuable, and that 
“right living” will help to control the 
increasing frequency of the disease. 

Mr. Haldane’s “Callinicus,” which 
first appeared in this country in the 
Atlantic Montbly is a well-reasoned plea 
for the use of poison gases in warfare. 
Mr. Haldane combats superstitions and 
sentimentalism with a real and first-hand 
knowledge of what gas can and cannot do 
as an offensive weapon: The great minds 
which would do away with tear gas while 


preserving high explosives as honorable . 


and humane weapons should read this 
admirable book. “Mustard gas kills one 
man for every forty it puts out of action; 
shells kill one for every three,” says Mr. 
Haldane without in the least affecting the 
horror felt for chemical warfare among 
the militants of the Dorcas Societies. 

Mr. Haldane has a salty style and a 
somewhat bitter wit. He is obviously an 
extremely intelligent man. 

These are slight appreciations of a few 
books of this series. Others which I have 
seen are equally challenging and signifi- 
cant. The effect of the whole is that of 
competent minds treating our modern 
problems without prejudice or vague, 
benevolent generalities. One hopes the 
publishers will carry on the promise of the 
work they have successfully begun. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Old Woman of the Movies and Other 
Stories. By Blasco Ibdfiez. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


VOLUME of short stories by this 

popular and overrated author. The 
best thing about them is the translation 
which perhaps errs on the side of a too 
racy colloquialism. In the introduction, 
Mr. Arthur Livingston takes up his 
cudgels and belabors the “highbrow 
critics” who pooh-pooh Sefior Ibafiez’s 
elaborate imitations of genius, but fails, 
on the whole, to do much execution. Those 
who like Blasco Ibdfiez will like these 
stories, just as those who like Mr. Harold 
Bell Wright would like a volume of 
stories from the gifted pen of that great 
American. They are pleasant and quite 


innocuous. 
** * * * 


French Home Cooking. By Claire de Pratz. 
Edited by Day Monroe. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


N excellent collection of genuine 
French recipes. A bad book for a 
hungry man to read, but a real contribu- 
tion to the literature of the kitchen. If 
only our cooks would read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest it! Madame de Pratz 
is not concerned with the “French cook- 
ing” of hotels and restaurants, but has 
sought her inspiration in the practice of 
good French housewives. For such ingre- 
dients as are not available in America, the 
editor sensibly suggests the best sub- 
stitutes. A very sound work. 


* * * * * 


The Naval History of the World War. By 
Thomas G. Frothingham. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 
$3.75. 

NARRATIVE history which is at 

once a good story and a clear, 
authoritative reference, giving the why as 
well as the where and when. The chapters 
on the Battle of Jutland are as fresh as 
intelligent news reports and contain some 
of the best writing that has been done on 
the World War. The accompanying maps 
and diagrams are complete and well 


executed. 
** *k *K * 


A Manual of Style with Specimens of Type. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$3.00. * 

N invaluable book of rules, practice, 
and information for printers, proof 
readers, editors, and publishers. Not only 
are the arrangements excellent, explana- 
tions lucid, and the examples and illustra- 
tions copious and helpful, but this new 


edition of a standard work conforms in all 
respects to the best practice of the leading 
publishers. It will be adopted as standard 
by Tue InpEPENDENT. Can we say more? 


** * * * 


The Sons of the Sheik. E. M. Hull. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00. 


ORTUNATELY for the reading pub- 

lic which likes “desert stuff,” the Sheik 
is not lost to us. His tale is carried on into 
the next generation, when more stern sons 
of the desert come in contact with more 
frail, timid damsels. After sin and re- 
pentance on the part of the former, and 
suffering and forgiveness on the part of 
the latter, and much love and passion on 
the part of all, they are united and will 
doubtless live happily until the next of 
the series shall gladden the hearts of ro- 
mance-starved maidens, 


* ee * * 


Mrs. Fuller. By Marguerite Bryant. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $2.00. 


MURDER mystery witha bewilder- 
ing array of characters caught in 
a complicated network of intrigue. No 
better than a hundred others, but interest- 
ing enough if you like that sort of thing. 


**e* ke *k * 


Hidden Valley. Garrett Chatfield Pier. 
Boston: The Stratford Co. $2.00. 


HE plot of this book is drawn from 
the story of Moses. The author has 
evidently made a study of Egyptology 
which enables him to fill in with interest- 
ing details the descriptions of such inci- 
dents as the funerary rites of Ramses the 
Great. The historical characters in the 
book, Moses, Jethro, Shelah, and Zip- 
porah, though simply described, ring true. 
While the language is Biblical, it is not 
affectedly so, and the story of Moses’ love 
and wooing of Zipporah is picturesquely 
and poetically told. 
This would be an excellent book for a 
schoolbook list or to stimulate a student’s 
interest in the Old Testament. 


** *e *K * 


The Rational Hind. By Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.00. 


R. WILLIAMS gives us the history 

of the Dillards, an old New Eng- 
land family which struggles to hold 
the wide domain bequeathed it by 
stronger and wealthier ancestors. A 
realistic description of farm life in Maine 
which will interest those who love the 
country and know the satisfaction that 


comes from owning broad acres. In parts, 
the plot moves slowly, reflecting the 
tranquil life of the farming community. 
Both incidents and characters are very 
real, and there are descriptive passages 


of rare beauty. 
** *£ & * 


Bigger and Blacker. By Octavus Roy 
Cohen. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.00. 


. AMUSING stories about a company of 

moving picture negroes told in the 
droll darky dialect which has made Mr. 
Cohen popular with a certain public. The 
everyday happenings that go into the 
filming of these movie comedies are fun- 
nier than the pictures themselves, 


ese eee 


Victory. Léonie Aminoff. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


N the “Torchlight Series of Napoleonic 
Romances,” of which “Revolution,” 
“Love,” “Ambition,” and “Success” 
have already appeared, Léonie Aminoff 
traces the history of Napoleon, his narra- 
tive interspersed with amusing incidents 
in the private lives of famous men and 
women whose destiny was interwoven 
with the Corsican’s career. The style is 
intimate and casual, almost too casual to 
be always coherent. The atmosphere is 
undeniably good; the details, possibly 
correct; the result — history made easy. 


**e *e* * 


The Laxdaela Saga. Translated from the 
Icelandic, with an Introduction by 
Thorstein Veblen. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch:'$2.50. 


N excellent translation of a saga of 

Icelandic life a thousand years ago. 

The freshness and vigor of the colloquial 

narrative are admirably retained. Alto- 

gether, an interesting transcript of the 
life of that time and place. 


** * * * 


Sixty-Four Ninety-Four. By R. H. 
Mottram. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, the Dial Press. $2.50. 


HE finished story of any company 

during the first hard years of the war, 
told by the author of the well-remembered 
“Spanish Farm.” It is an Englishman’s 
version of Madeleine and the Spanish 
Farm, and though there is little of it 
which does not deal with the trench life 
of the British, it is still delicate and 
possessed of the permanence which 
recommends it to the discriminating as 
well as to a wider public. 
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N June 12, Secretary KELLOGG ex- 
ploded something of a bombshell 


in the country by serving notice 
on Mexico in a public statement that the 
; Cattes Government can 
“Mexico expect to command support 
on Trial” from the United $ 
rom the United States 
“only so long as it protects American lives 
and rights” and complies with its inter- 
national engagements. “The Government 
of Mexico is now on trial before the 
world,” the statement said elsewhere. 
“We have the greatest interest in the 
stability, prosperity, and independence of 
Mexico . . . but we cannot countenance 
violation of her obligations and failure to 
protect American citizens. Two days later, 
President Cates of Mexico replied in no 
uncertain terms to Mr. KeLtocc’s rather 
unusual procedure of publishing a state- 
_ ment of policy which might conceivably 
have passed in the diplomatic correspond- 
ence of the two countries. “If the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, as affirmed, is on trial 
before the world, such is the case with 


the Government of the United States as | 


well as those of other countries,” he said. 
“But if it is to be understood (from Mr. 
KELLOGG’s statement) that Mexico is on 
trial in the guise of a defendant, my 
Government absolutely rejects with 
energy such imputation which in essence 
would only mean an insult.” 

Government officials in Washington 
expressed themselves as surprised by the 
vigor of President CALLes’ rejoinder. 
They saw in Mr. KeELtoce’s warning 
nothing which might be 
construed as an insult, and, 
to all indications, the Government will 
ignore the reply. What the result of the 
exchange of remarks in public may be, it 
is too early to predict, but it seems logical 
that Americans in Mexico, over whose 
rights our State Department has been 
disturbed, will not find life any easier 
because of it. 

The statement was issued after a con- 
ference at the White House attended by 
President Coo.ipcE, Senators BoraH and 
Smoot, Attorney-General SarcEnt, and 
the American Ambassador 
to Mexico, Mr. SHEFFIELD. 
The latter, recently returned from Mexico 
for a “vacation,” had apparently some 
deeper purpose in mind. Closeted with 
Secretary KELLoce, he has gone over the 
Mexican situation at length with particu- 
lar reference to the claims of Americans 
whose property has been seized without 
compensation by Mexican Agrarians. The 
United States Government has two claims 
conventions with Mexico, the first under 


Surprise 


Reasons 


What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


which property rights are adjusted, and 
the second, which seeks to settle claims 
of injuries to American citizens of their 
rights. Mr. Kellogg states that a great 
deal of property belonging to Americans 
has been taken under, or in violation of, 
the Agrarian laws for which no compensa- 
tion has been made, while other properties 
have been practically ruined. 

Americans in Mexico are perplexed by 
the dilemma into which they say the 





(Keystone) 
PRESIDENT CALLES OF MEXICO 
He refuses to take a scolding 


Cates Government has been thrown. 
Funds in the Mexican treasury for pay- 
mentof damages to property 
Calles’ are lacking and general dis- 
Dilemma : : : 
content in business circles 
has tightened money and made capital 
scarce. A split between the Agrarian and 
Labor parties also spells trouble. The 
latter, in power at Mexico City, numbers 
little more than 40,000, while there are 
several hundred thousand Agrarians. An 
attempt to put the Agrarians off the lands 
they have seized surely means a difficult 
situation in governmental affairs, and a 
crisis is said to impend. Reports that 
another revolutionary movement is pend- 
ing have reached Washington. How well 
founded these may be, it is impossible 
to state. 

Don Manuet C. Tetiez, Mexican 
Ambassador at Washington, commenting 
on Mr. KELLoGo’s statement said that 
the Mexican Government desired to carry 
out the claims conventions and to in- 
demnify American citizens for losses or 








injuries. “It is a fixed and determined 
policy,” he stated. 

Tax reduction and the division of taxes 
between State and Federal Governments 
is occupying the thought not only of 
Administration leaders, but of Democrats 

as well. Senator Smoot, 
Tax chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and Represen- 
tative OcpEeNn Mi ts of New York are at 
present stirring up sentiment for a tax 
conference to be held in Washington dur- 
ing December if possible. President 
Coo.ipcE has been asked to take the 
lead. Senator Smoot desires that the Gov- 
ernment should withdraw from the in- 
heritance-tax field, leaving that to the 
States alone, but desires it, on the other 
hand, to control entirely the income-tax 
field. Mr. Coo.ipcE, however, is dubious 
of the wisdom of such a course. Some of 
the States, notably Massachusetts, he 
states, could not get along with inheri- 
tance taxes alone. But he holds to his 
position expressed some months ago, that 
the Federal Government should give up 
inheritance taxes on the ground that they 
mean duplication, approaching the social- 
ist principle of confiscation. A conference 
with the States on the subject would be 
difficult, he feels, since, if successful, it 
would mean their withdrawal from 
cherished fields of revenue. Obviously, the 
next Congress is to see the Administration 
favoring a substantial cut in the present 
high surtax, and Mr. MELLon is said to 
propose that the maximum be reduced 
to twenty-five, and perhaps even twenty, 
percent. _ 

A sharp demand for tax reduction ap- 
peared from an unexpected quarter on 
June 12 when Senator Oscar W. UnpEr- 
woop (Democrat: Alabama), speaking at 


Montgomery, Alabama, pro-- 


Mr. Under- posed cutting in half the 
Pion present surtaxes as a policy 

or Democrats in both 

Houses of Congress. A maximum income 
tax of fifteen per cent would produce suf- 
ficient revenues, he stated. Democrats 
from many parts of the country have 
viewed with alarm the statement by 
Senator UnpERwoop which is opposed to 
their preliminary plans for the next Con- 
gress in December. His newly established 
position links the Alabama leader with 
Senator Carrer Grass of Virginia, 
though the latter favors reducing the 
surtax to but twenty per cent. During the 
last Congress, Democrats aligned them- 
selves with radical Republicans in oppos- 
ing Mr. ME tton’s plan, and the present 
indication is that Senators UNDERWoopD 
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and Guass feel that the party went too 
far, influencing the country to feel that 
Mr. ME Lton was the only man who could 
bring about tax reduction. 

Tariff revision is also in the wind. 
Senator Smoor has informed President 
Coo.ipceE that demand for it comes from 
the West and from the textile manufac- 

: turers of New England. But 
ences the Administration sees no 
rn reason at present for tariff 
tinkering, and Mr. Coo.ipce has just 
refused to cut the sugar tariff, giving as 
his reasons the fact that sugar, almost 
alone of staple commodities, has dropped 
to something like a pre-war figure. The 
majority report of the tariff commission, 
after a close examination of the problem, 
recommended a reduction in the duty 
from 1.764 cents a pound to 1.2302 
cents. 

A big shake-up in the prohibition en- 
forcement personnel of the country in an 
attempt to secure wider and more efficient 
codperation in halting liquor operations 

__..._ Is reported from Washing- 

Prohibition ton, Although there has 

Enforce- b Sicial 
nant een no official announce- 
ment, it is understood that 
the Treasury Department, under the 
personal direction of Gen. Lincoin C. 
Anprews, Assistant Secretary, plans to 
do away with State heads of prohibition 
enforcement units and organize the force 
in such a way that inspectors and agents 
will not be officially known in communi- 
ties. This, it is thought, will serve to do 
away with much bribery and collusion 
between bootleggers and Government 
agents. The plan, if it is put into effect, 
will no doubt be announced in the near 
future, since it is supposed it will go 
into effect on July 1 when the appropri- 
ation for the prohibition unit becomes 
available. 

Obviously, from the recent divisions 

among members of the United States 





Shipping Board, some action has become 
inevitable, and President Coo.ipcE has 
suggested that in all sales 

Shipping of vessels in the future, the 

Board duty of conducti 
uty of conducting nego 
tiations shall be intrusted to Admiral 
Patmer, president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, the Board reserving 
final approval or rejection of the contracts. 
Recently, the Board has been divided on 
several sales until no action has been 
taken. Difficulties are also engendered, 
states the President, because of the habit 
of prospective purchasers of approaching 
independent members of the Board. 

The Peary, one of the two ships to go 
north under command of Capt. DonaLp 
B. MacMtittav, left Boston on June 17 
for the voyage to Etah, Greenland,. base 
for the summer’s expedition. Two days 
later, Captain MacMittan’s own auxili- 
ary schooner, the Bowdoin, joined the party 
at Wiscasset, Maine. At present, all plans 
for exploring the region lying between 
Alaska and the Pole have been abandoned 
in the more humanitarian project of find- 
ing Roatp AmuNDSEN, Norwegian ex- 
plorer who has not been heard from since 
he left Spitzbergen with two ’planes in a 
dash for the Pole late in May. When the 
MacMiLtan expedition reaches Etah, if 
AmunpsEN has not been heard from, 
every effort will be made to locate him. 
MacMi.ian expresses no fears for the 
Norwegian’s safety, but feels that some 
mishap to his ’planes has prevented his 
return to civilization. 

The turmoil in China, reported to be 
lessening in intensity, has flamed up 
anew, and after a fierce battle at Canton, 
the Yunnanese invaders were forced to 
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; flee, leaving the city in the 

Chinese possession of the radicals. 

ae Tie killing of a British en- 
gineer, Witt1am W. Mackewsie, in the 
streets of Shanghai has focused attention 
upon the original field of the riots, and the 
situation, at first believed to be entirely 
under control, daily grows more grave. 
Additional warships have landed marines, 
and Japan has sent four destroyers up the 
Yangtze River to protect her interests 
there. The situation is now seen to be the 
result of efforts by radical leaders to 
foment revolt in China, seize the power, 
and unify the country under a single cen- 
tral government, acceptable to all par- 
ties. At present, it is said that these 
younger leaders are attempting to secure 
the adherence of elder statesmen to their 
plan. Whether the strike in Japanese- 
owned mills which led to the original dis- 
orders was part of the plan for a general 
uprising, or if this were but a fortunate 
circumstance, seized upon by the rad- 
icals, is not clear. 

The question of nationalism, which is 
now troubling the Chinese, is hampered 
by the condition of extraterritoriality 
enjoyed by foreign nationals in China. 
This situation, by which 
foreigners are immune to 
Chinese law and are tried in courts of 
their own establishment, works as a con- 
tinual gathering point of propaganda for 
agitators who look upon it as highly 
objectionable to China’s freedom. Atten- 
tion of readers of WHat THE Wor tp Is 
Dornc is called to page 714 of this issue 
where the intricate question is discussed 
at length. 

M. Parn.evé,: Premier of France, 


Nationalism 


Brig. Gen. William D. Connor, commander of the United States military forces in China. With 
Admiral Washington, he must protect American citizens and property in a land which seethes on 
the brink of civil war 
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returned from his airplane journey to 
Morocco where he obtained first-hand 
information of the French struggle there 

.. With the Riffian invaders, 
CRO - tus tentatively announced 
that his Government is still firmly in 
favor of peace, but only of a firm and 
stable peace, which shall admit of no 
recurrence of the present depredations. 
French warships have been sent to 
blockade the coast in an effort to sto, the 
clandestine landing of arms and ammuni- 
tion along the shore, and a vigorous at- 
tempt is to be made to end the war. The 
French military, naval, and diplomatic 
mission left Paris on June 16 for Madrid 
where it will confer immediately with the 
Spanish Government on some plan of 
action for securing peace with Asp-EL- 
Krim. Madrid expects that the confer- 
ence will be short and that the two Gov- 
ernments will soon find themselves in 
definite agreement for codperation of the 
two nations in dealing with the Moroccan 
protectorate. 

The financial situation of France seems 
to be clearing, and it appears certain that 
the budget, which should have been voted 
before the end of last year, will be passed 

with the additions of JosEPH 
French = Carttaux, Finance Min- 
Finances . 
ister, before the summer 
adjournment of the Chamber on July 14. 
M. Cattiaux has reached accord with 
his Finance Commission, but has been 
finding more difficulty with the Left 
parties, some of whose members were 
irritated by his open criticism of HER- 
rioT’s failure to balance the budget. 
Others were disappointed by his down- 
right refusal to provide for the Socialist 
plan of a levy on capital. But M. Cat- 
LAUx’s determination to have a strictly 
balanced budget, acceptable to both 
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Doris E. FLEISCHMAN 


The first married American woman to secure a passport in her maiden name without any strings 
attached to it 


London and New York bankers, is meet- 
ing with approval though some of the 
Socialists object to his going further than 
necessary to have not only a balance, but 
a surplus show on the sheet. 

The sport of Spanish kings will soon be 
no more if the campaign now being car- 
ried on through Spain to abolish bull 
fighting is successful. The Iberian Soci- 
Adie | °Y for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Animals opened 
headquarters in Madrid on June 17 with 
branch offices in Barcelona, Bilbao, 
Coimbra, Lisbon, Oporto, and Saragossa. 
The heir apparent, his Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Asturias, together with his 
sisters, the Infantas BEATRIx and Curis- 
TINA, head the society. 

Thirty-six persons were killed and a like 
number injured in a tragic wreck which 
occurred near Hackettstown, New Jersey, 
early on the morning of June 16. A heavy 

; electrical and rain storm 
Train Wreck 144 washed sand and gravel 
upon the tracks, derailing the engine of 
a Delaware, Lackawanna & Western train 
and carrying with it, as it rolled over, four 
of the seven all-steel cars. The train 
carried a party of excursionists of German 
birth or descent, en route for a summer in 
Germany. An investigation, held immedi- 
ately, has placed blame for the accident 
entirely upon a slide of dirt which covered 
the track. No charge of negligence has 
been made against any of the train 
officials. 

On June 16, royal Ascot opened its 
season in a blaze of beautiful weather. 
The attendance was huge and the crowd 
broke into wild cheers as King Georce’s 


horse won the QuEEN Mary 

Royal Ascot ¢+akes, An ste side- 
light on women’s fashions was furnished 
by one of the women present. Her entire 
outfit, she stated, weighed but one ounce 
more than the great hat which she had 
worn as a débutante fifteen years ago. 
She remembered weighing the hat at 
the time because it gave her such a 
headache. 

The security compact has received a 
setback from Rome. The Italian reply, 
delivered to the Quai d’Orsay June 16, 
bears witness to the fact that Premier 

... Mussottn1 does not intend 
—— to commit his Government 
‘until he knows what Italy 
is to have in exchange for becoming a 
guarantor of Europe’s peace. He is en- 
tirely in accord with the general security 
plan of the Allies, he states, and also 
agrees to the compact as a substitute 
for the discarded Geneva Protocol. But he 
feels that the French reply to the German 
note does not make sufficiently clear the 
position and responsibility of the separate 
nations involved. The note concludes by 
saying that Italy cannot state her position 
until Germany has replied to the French 
note. M. Briann has already dispatched 
his Government’s reply to Berlin. Now he 
is awaiting with interest the reception 
which will be given it by the Reich. 
Germany is making no comment until 
the full text of the note appears. It is 
being rigorously guarded by Wilhelm- 
strasse where officials of the Government 
are studying it carefully, together with 
the final report of the Allied Military 
Control Commission. 
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HE value of that intangible asset, 

_ “goodwill,” on the balance sheet 

of a corporation is a question which 

has provoked a mild controversy in finan- 
cial circles. The discussion of this question 
was brought to a head in the spectacular 
coup which preceded the offering of the 
securities of the Dodge Brothers, Inc., to 
the public, a company ranking both in 
production and in reputation in the motor 
world, probably, second only to the Ford 
Motor Company. It flared up more 
strikingly when the State Securities Com- 
mission of Michigan barred the under- 
writers from selling the stock in that 
State on the ground that it capitalized the 
goodwill of the company too highly. Not- 


withstanding this opposition, however, 


the financing must be regarded as an un- 
qualified success. The securities have stood 
up well in the open market, even advanced 
beyond the price at which they were sold 
to the public, indicating, at least, that the 
public was willing to back up its opinion 
with its cash that goodwill is indeed a very 
substantial asset in determining the value 
of an investment. 


OODWILL is not an innovation in 
corporation accounting practice. It 
has, for several decades, been given a 
value on the balance sheet of most sub- 
stantial corporations, if not under the 
head of goodwill, then under the item of 
trade-marks or patents. In the huge in- 
dustrial combinations, which were welded 
together in the movement twenty-five 
years ago, goodwill, patents, and trade- 
marks were usually given a value on the 
balance sheet for no other purpose than 
to make the assets and liabilities some- 
where nearly equal. The issuance of stock 
of no par value was then unknown. Com- 
mon stock, which usually represented 
goodwill in the flotation of an industrial 
amalgamation, bore a par value of some 
denomination, usually $100 a share. 
Accordingly, when the total capitalization 
of a corporation was entered on the books, 
it was usually found that the capital lia- 
bilities materially exceeded the total as- 
sets. Having entered a fictitious value on 
one side of the books in the shape of stock 
of a par value of $100 a share, although it 
might not have any market value at all, it 
was at least no more than consistent to 
enter a similarly fictitious item on the 
assets side in the shape of goodwill. 

The distinction between the goodwill 
item then and the goodwill item today is 
that in those days goodwill was given a 
value by the promoters and entered as an 
asset which often might be misleading to 
investors. Now, the common practice is to 





The Market Value of Goodwill 


By Donald Rea Hanson 





In determining the value of 
stock in a big corporation, what 
part does goodwill play? Mr. 
Hanson answers the question 
in this interesting article and 
cites examples of different cor- 
porations whose goodwill has 
a market value that runs into 
thousands of dollars. He ex- 
plains why investors are setting 
a very substantial value on this 

intangible asset. 











make no allowance for goodwill among 
the assets of a corporation, or, at most, a 
nominal sum, but to leave it to the public 
to set a value on the goodwill of the con- 
cern in the shape of the price it is willing 
to pay for its securities. A striking instance 
of the practice today is the policy of the 
General Electric Company, which owns 
some of the most valuable scientific proc- 
esses — patents of immeasurable value 
— but which carries them all on its books 
at a lump sum of one dollar. 

Although an intangible asset, admit- 
tedly, goodwill is often the most impor- 
tant asset a concern can have. It may be 
the name of the company alone that is its 
strongest asset, as in the case of the 
Woolworth Company or the National 
Biscuit Company; in other instances, the 
trade name of the product is the greatest 
asset, as in the case of “Lucky Strike,” 
“Castoria,” “Ivory Soap,” or “ Bon Ami.” 
Many of these products sel] on their trade 
name primarily, and the average purchaser 
could not give the name of the manufac- 
turer. One authority has defined goodwill 
as the “personality of a business.” Ex- 
pressed as simply as possible, it is the 
earning power of a business capitalized. 


LTHOUGH it is an intangible asset, 
goodwill usually represents a very 
heavy investment in cash on the part of 
a corporation. Sometimes, it is built up 
slowly on the utility of the product, as in 
the case of “celluloid.” So commonplace 
is this commodity that most people forget 
it is a compound and its name is simply a 
trade name. More often, in fact, in prac- 
tically all cases, goodwill is the result of a 
direct expenditure for advertising. Theo- 
retically, the world will make a beaten 
path to the door of the maker of the best 
mousetrap, as Emerson pointed out, but, 
practically, the buyers will not wear out 
much grass unless they are told about the 
product first. One of the larger tobacco 
companies this year has set aside $4,000,- 
000 in its budget for advertising, simply 








t 
to assure the maintenance of its goodwill 
with the public, its earning power. The 
appropriations of some of the leading 
manufacturers of automobiles, soaps, 
beverages, and cameras may exceed this. 


Wr. a an investor should Jay 
most stress on the goodwill of a 
concern or on its tangible assets may de- 
pend, to some extent, on the nature of the 
investment. The bond or note of a corpo- 
ration which is secured by tangible assets, 
conservatively appraised, of fair liquidity 
is obviously a safe bond or note so far as 
the principal is concerned. Where the issue 
is secured also by a trade name or trade 
product, which commands a ready market 
and enjoys a substantial earning power, 
then it is doubly attractive since both in- 
come and principal are reasonably assured. 
Inacommitment in stocks, goodwill enters 
more actively as a factor. In these cases, 
the investment is more of a business risk 
for income, certainly, but for appreciation 
if possible. It is noticeable that investors 
in stocks are now showing a decided pref- 
erence for stocks of established earning 
power rather than for stocks well secured 
as to assets, but of intermittent earning 
power. In the course of the recent depres- 
sion in textile securities, stocks of some 
well-known mills have sold for an aggregate 
market value of little more than the cash 
or liquid assets in the treasury of the 
company. 


UCH stocks have reflected the mea- 

greness of earning power. On the other 
hand, Eastman Kodak, with tangible 
assets of only $42 a share, sells well above 
$100 a share; Woolworth, with a book 
value of $38 a share, sells above $130; 
American Tobacco, with a book value of 
$40 a share, sells close to $100; and scores 
of similar instances may be cited where 
investors are willing to pay a fancy pre- 
mium for securities simply because of their 
well-established earning power. 

The market prices for these securities 
establishes the market value for their 
goodwill. The American Tobacco com- 
pany carries its goodwill on its balance 
sheet at $54,000,000; the current market 
value of its securities places a market 
value of the goodwill of the company of 
$107,000,000. Many merchandising, auto- 
mobile, and miscellaneous industrial com- 
panies have their goodwill appraised at 
even higher prices in the open market. 
Whether goodwill should be recognized as 
an asset of investment merit is now beside 
the question. The fact is that investors 
themselves are setting a very substantial 
value on that asset. 
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THIS Is WHAT WE MEAN BY 
Independence 


Y OU can prove the independence of THE INDEPENDENT out of its 
own columns. Take, for example, a list of some of the national 
policies it has dealt with in recent months: 








































It has favored the World Court. 


2. It said Coolidge was wrong about the Warren 
nomination. 


No. 1 is pro-Coolidge and anti-Borab. 
No. 2 is pro-Borab and anti-Coolidge. 


3. It has opposed the Volstead Act. 
4. It has opposed the Child Labor Amendment. 


No. 3 agrees with the ‘‘liberal”’ view. 
No. 4 is against the “liberal” view. 


5. It advocates the recognition of Russia. 
6. It opposes higher inheritance taxes. 


No. 5 is commonly called radical. 
No: 6 is commonly called reactionary. 


7. It urges a conference to limit armaments. 


8. It thinks General Mitchell was right about the 
air service. 


No. 7 pleases the “pacifists.” 
No. 8 offends the “‘pacifists:” 


This is what we mean by independence. This, we believe, is responsi- 
ble journalism. This is what you get from a paper which is subject 
to no hidden influence, no outside control, no party domination. 


You will not invariably agree with THe INDEPENDENT. But we 
believe that you will like its approach to public questions. Will you 
try it for twelve weeks for $1.00? 


(Pin a dollar bill to this coupon) 


THE INDEPENDENT 1-6-27 


10 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass, 


Please enter my subscription to THE INDEPENDENT for 12 issues for which I inclose 
one dollar. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Ireland and the League 
Boston, Mass. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — ‘ 

Late as it is, may I make some-com- 
ments on the article by Ernest Green- 
wood entitled “Ireland Laughs at Uncle 
Sam.” 

In spite, however, of the picturesque 
description of “Mr. Lonergan,” England 
has nothing to worry about; nor has the 
British: Empire. Neither the League of 
Nations Secretariat, the army of press- 
men, nor even the unaffiliated Uncle Sam 
had anything “put over” on‘any of them. 

No “major operation” has been per- 
formed by the Free State which was 
represented at the League of:Nations as a 
vassal of Great Britain—a_ subject 
Dominion — nothing else. 

Let me “call your particular attention 
to the letter on the last page”’ in which the 
Free State delegates inform the Secretary 
General of the League that they present 
“two documents — a copy of. the treaty 
between Ireland and Great Britain, and 
the copy of the constitution of the Irish 
Free State, with particular reference to 
Article forty-nine of that constitution.” 

Furthermore, the letter states that the 
Free State application for membership of 
the League is made “subject to an 
authority obtained expressly in our 
Legislature, and such an authority is 
governed by the terms of these two documents, 
and in particular by Clause forty-nine.” 

The italics are mine, used to call 
particular attention to the real value of 
Clause forty-nine or any “Authority” 
of the Free State legislature other than 
that given in Article fifty which begins: 
“The executive authority of the Irish 
Free State is hereby declared to be 
vested in the King.” 

Moreover, lest at any time any Irish 
element in the Free State should be moved 
to use the powers of Article forty-nine, or 


any other article, as the stepping-stone - 


to the republic of which we have heard 
so much, the English Government made 
the position quite clear in the preamble 
to the Free State constitution. That 
preamble states clearly that the consti- 
tution “shall be construed with reference 
to the articles of agreement for a treaty 
between Great Britain and Ireland” 
and goes on to declare: 

“. . . If any provision of this Consti- 
tution or of any amendments thereof, or 
of any law made thereunder, is in any 
respect repugnant to any of the provisions 
of the Scheduled Treaty, it shall, to the 
extent only of such repugnancy be 
absolutely void and inoperative and the 
Parliament and executive of the Irish 
Free State shall respectively pass such 
further legislation and do all such other 
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things as may be necessary to implement 
the Scheduled Treaty.” 

Neither “Mr. Lonergan” nor the Free 
State delegation was quite so clever as he 
claimed, nor was the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations asleep, nor has a major 
operation been “put over.” It was another 
of those pitiful attempts at shamming 
freedom unworthy of any men claiming 
to represent Ireland. We have not fought 
for freedom for 750 years to be satisfied 
with a sham at the end. 

We who stand for the real freedom of 
Ireland will have no shams put over on us. 
We do not and shall not recognize the 
authority of the King of England in 
Ireland, or in any part of Ireland, 
whether that authority be real or nominal, 
whether it be exercised directly from 


Westminster or indirectly from Dublin. 


When Ireland — not the so-called Irish 
Free State for 26 counties — enters a real 
League of Nations, it will do so honorably 
and openly as befits an ancient and 
honorable race, and without any attempt 
to slip in documents at the last moment 
in order to create an impression that a 
very clever trick had been put over. 

Mary MacSwiney. 





A Fundamentalist Protests 
Melbourne, Florida. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

The editorial, “The Menace of Funda- 
mentalism,” in the May 30 issue seems to 
proclaim that the people ought to have 
no control over the schools, so far as 
teaching is concerned. This is a surprising 
statement. It leaves the schools to run 
wild. 

A man comes into the community and 
applies for a position as teacher. He is 
given a position, and then it appears that 
he is one of the numerous representatives 
of the Mormon Church and begins to in- 
still into his pupils the principles of the 
Mormon religion, including polygamy. If 
a few families were converted by the 
Mormon, should the large majority of 
those who think otherwise have no 
authority over the teacher? I am not 
classing Mormonism with Evolution, but 
simply extending the principle laid down 
by Tue INDEPENDENT. 

If five percent of the people of Tennessee 
believe in Evolution, must the one in 
twenty be allowed to ride roughshod over 
the other nineteen? Evolution may even- 
tually become an accepted theory; but it 
is not yet to be classed with mathematics, 
astronomy, and physiology. If the Darwin- 


ian theory is correct, it does not depend © 


upon the public schools for its exposi- 
tion. There are plenty of theories which 
are proper subjects of study, but not in 
the public schools. 

Here and there conditions are coming 
to light which indicate that even schools 





of higher grade come very near to running 
wild. Not less, but more control is needed. 
God help the schools if the parents and 
taxpayers are to have no supervision over 
them in the future. E. P. Brancu. 


Editor’s Note: — Tue INDEPENDENT does 
not believe and did not intend to imply 
that there should be no control over what 
is taught in the public schools, Heretofore, 
however, such control has been delegated 
to school boards or similar bodies sup- 
posedly abreast with modern education 
and competent to lay down a proper course 
of study. In Tennessee the issue of what 
children shall be taught has become a 
politico-religious issue, and as such has 
been determined by the majority. We do 
not believe that such questions should be 
determined by popular vote. 

It appears that despite a widespread 
belief to the contrary, Evolution is more 
than a theory. Certain undeniable facts 
have given it a place beside mathematics 
and physiology, notwithstanding Mr. 
Branch’s statement to the contrary. We 
trust, with the American Civil Liberties 
Union, that the forthcoming trial in Ten- 
nessee will do much to overcome prejudices 
against it by demonstrating that its teach- 
ing is not necessarily directly divergent 
from the story of creation as explained in 
the Bible. 





Big Business Conquers 
Main Street 
(Continued from page 716) 


or a bond —and that’s enough now to 
elect anyone — turned to Coolidge with 
unparalleled solidarity. 


HE health of business is the first con- 

cern of the small investor, as well as 
the large one, these days. What they both 
want is not a President who will do some- 
thing, but one who will do nothing. They 
ought to be satisfied. They have what they 
wanted. 

The country has come to a condition 
where the picture painted of Mr. Coolidge 
by the Republican publicity artists and 
the well-advertised “homely virtues” of 
the President are flavored to its taste. 

His present strength is one of the most 
amazing experiences in all American poli- 
tics. It is entirely true to say that at the 
height of their popularity neither Wilson 
nor Roosevelt had a stronger hold on the 
people than Mr. Coolidge has now. No 
one who inquiringly crosses the country 
can doubt it. When you contrast his per- 
sonality with theirs, their record of achieve- 
ment with his record of nonachievement, 
and realize that his grip on the public 
regard is as great as theirs, it rather com- 
pels the conviction that the “homely vir- 
tues,” duly advertised, plus a properly 
dramatized New England farm back- 
ground, go farther with the American 
people these days than the most militant 
and brilliant leadership or the most con- 
structive statesmanship. 
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Naval History 
of the World War 


The Stress of Sea Power, 
1915-16 
By THOMAS G. FROTHINGHAM, 
Captain U. S. R. 


Compiled like the first book of | this 
series from data provided by the His- 
torical Section of the United States 
Navy, this volume continues Captain 
Frothingham’s authoritative account of 
the naval side of the World War. It 
is especially important because of his 
analysis of the Battle of Jutland, one of 
the few great actions of the war. Regard- 
ing this analysis, Lord Sydenham has 
written to the author, “I congratulate 
you on your handling of the great drama. 
You have been able to gather up the 
facts as I have never seen elsewhere.” 


$3.75 a copy 


Harvard University Press 
7 Randall Hall +77 Cambridge,: Mass. 
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The Safe Road to 


Investments 


BEFORE investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution against loss by seek- 
ing the expert and conservative advice of 
your local or investment banker who will 
gladly serve you. 


Guard Against Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 

in the July issue of Harper’s 

Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 


Form the habit of reading the financial article 
in every issue. You will find them profitable. 
All advertisements carefully censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
] 49 East 33rd Street 7 New York, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue carefully examined. Published in 


A-1 style, royalty basis, if ted. Co 

MUST be forwarded COMPLETE to war 
rant examination. RoxBurcH PUBLISHING 
Co., Inc., 61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
143rd Dividend 
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H. BLAIR SMITH, 
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“Who will miss it out of the sky---?” 
TRANGELY prophetic were these last words written by Joseph 

Conrad—the master novelist. For, when thé old boatman in 

Conrad’s story passed on, and his guiding star faded from the sky; 

another great soul was soon to follow. Conrad died without writ- 
ing another word. But he left an epochal story—one which will be . 

read with widely varying emotions and.discussed as long as Conrad’s 
work endures. A revealing story—a ‘tremendously significant story 
—the immortal Conrad at the pinnacle ; of: art, striking boldly 
into new fields; Conrad remantic, imag , mysterious, thrilling. 


Read His Last Novel, Suspense” 
~. now running in ~ o , 


of set $F 


| The Saturday Review 








“Suspense” is a story of such tremendous interest, and a literary 
event of such magnitude, that The Saturday Review feels justi- 


fied in presenting “Suspense” as the first work of fiction to ap- 
pear in this publication. “Suspense” is different from all other 
Conrad Novels. It is.not of the sea. It is laid in Italy in the 
era immediately following Napoleon’s exile. The shadow of the 
Emperor moves through the entire story. Plot and counterplot, 
romance involving an adventurous young Englishman and the 
wife of a half savage soldier of fortune, conspiracies, a whirl of 
incidents, and then—the strange, perplexing, speculative end of 
the manuscript, which readers the world over will discuss and 
wonder about. You can start “Suspense” now and enjoy it all 
summer, in The Saturday Review of Literature. And in addition, 
you may win part of the 


$1000.00 IN PRIZES 


The Saturday Review offers $1000.00 in prizes for the best essays 
on how “Suspense” should end. When you have finished the 
story as Conrad left it, write your opinion of how Conrad would 
have concluded it, had he lived. Your essay should be about 
500 words, although it may run to 2000 words. For the best sug- 
gestion for a characteristic Conradian ending, (written by any- 
body) we will award $500.00. Second prize (open. only to non- 
professional writers) $250.00. Third and fourth prizes $50.00 
each. Fifth prize $25.00. And fifty other prizes of any single 
volume of Conrad the winners may designate. The judges will be 





of Literature 
Edited by Henry Seidel Canby 


celebrates its first anniversary by in- 
viting you to subscribe at the special 
Charter Subscription rate for those 
who become subscribers during the 
Saturday Review’s first year. The 
Saturday Review lives for the goodly 
company of the readers of good 
books. 


Rarely, if ever, has such a group of 
writers been gathered together as 
those who are contributing to The 
Saturday Review. Among them are 
Walter De La Mare, William McFee, 
St.John Ervine;Hugh Walpole, James 
Harvey Robinson, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, John Dewey, Willa Cather, H. 
L. Mencken, May Sinclait, Gamaliel 
Bradford, Stephen Graham, James 
Branch Cabell, William Lyon Phelps, 
Sinclair Lewis, John Masefield, Mary 
Austin, Vachel Lindsay, Walter 
Prichard Eaton, John Drinkwater, 
Edith Wharton, Zona Gale, Robert 
Frost, Frank Swinnerton, Walter 
Lippman. 


Send your subscription feday and be 
among the first to read Conrad’s last 


novel, the literary event of the year, 
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SIGN AND 7 bi vt 


Joseph Hergesheimer, the novelist; William Lyon Phelps, Critic 
d P f fE li h . q ; | The Saturday Review, CI "hs 

and Professor of English Literature at Yale; and Capt. David W. 236 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. “, 
Bone, close friend of Conrad and Captain of R. M. S.“Tuscania”. { Gentlemen:—Enter my subscription ‘at once for one year, 
at the Special Charter Subscription rate, and enroll me as 


| a Charter Subscriber to The Saturday Review of Literature. 
Also mailto me, without additional cost, previous issues 


FREE! If you send your subscription for one year at I Zoftaininginstalinents of Suspense’. 

® once, we will mail to you immediately, without | Ienclose$3(—).. Send me&bill( =) 
cost, those issues of The Saturday Review of Literature containing 

instalments of “Suspense” which already have been published. 




















